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Can the New World Help the Old 
Avoid Warr 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Pan-American Peace Conference, Buenos Aires, December 1, 1936 


EMBERS of the American family of nations; my 
friends: 

On the happy occasion of the convening of this 
conference I address you thus, because members of a family 
need no introduction or formalities when, in pursuance of 
excellent custom, they meet together for their common good. 

As a family we appreciate the hospitality of our host, 
President Justo, and the government and people of Argen- 
tina; and all of us are happy that to our friend Dr. Saavedra 
Lamas has come the well deserved award of the Nobel Prize 
for great service in the cause of world peace. 

Three years ago the American family met in near-by 
Montevideo, the great capital of the Republic of Uruguay. 
They were dark days. A shattering depression, unparalleled in 
its intensity, held us, together with the rest of the world, 
in its grasp. And on our own continent a tragic war was 
raging between two of our sister republics. 

Yet at that conference there was born not only hope for 
our common future but a greater measure of mutual trust 
between the American democracies than had ever existed 
before. In this Western Hemisphere the night of fear has 
been dispelled. Many of the intolerable burdens of economic 
depression have been lightened, and, due in no small part to 
our common efforts, every nation of this hemisphere is today 
at peace with its neighbors. 

This is no conference to form alliances, to divide the 
spoils of war, to partition countries, to deal with human be- 
ings as though they were the pawns in a game of chance. Our 


purpose, under happy auspices, is to assure the continuance 
of the blessing of peace. 

Three years ago, recognizing that a crisis was being 
thrust upon the New World, with splendid unanimity our 
twenty-one republics set an example to the whole world by 
proclaiming a new spirit, a new day in the affairs of this 
hemisphere. 

While the succeeding period has justified in full mea- 
sure all that was said and done at Montevideo, it has un- 
fortunately emphasized the seriousness of the threat to peace 
among other nations. Events elsewhere have served only to 
strengthen our horror of war and all that war means. The 
men, women, and children of the Americas know that war- 
fare in this day and age means more than the mere clash of 
armies; they see the destruction of cities and of farms—they 
foresee that children and grandchildren, if they survive, will 
stagger for long years not only under the burden of poverty 
but also amid the threat of broken society and the destruction 
of constitutional government. 

I am profoundly convinced that the plain people every- 
where in the civilized world today wish to live in peace one 
with another. And still leaders and governments resort to 
war. Truly, if the genius of mankind that has invented the 
weapons of death cannot discover the means of preserving 
peace, civilization as we know it lives in an evil day. 

But we cannot now, especially in view of our common 
purpose, accept any defeatist attitude. We have learned by 
hard experience that peace is not to be had for the mere 
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asking; that peace, like other great privileges, can be ob- 
tained only by hard and painstaking effort. We are here to 
dedicate ourselves and our countries to that work. 


You who assemble today carry with you in your de- 
liberations the hopes of millions of human beings in other less 
fortunaté lands. Beyond the ocean we see continents rent 
asunder by old hatreds and new fanaticisms. We hear the 
demand that injustice and inequality be corrected by resort- 
ing to the sword and not by resorting to reason and peace- 
ful justice. We hear the cry that new markets can be 
achieved only through conquest. We read that the sanctity 
of treaties between nations is disregarded. 


We know, too, that vast armaments are rising on every 
side and that the work of creating them employs men and 
women by the millions. It is natural, however, for us to 
conclude that such employment is false employment, that it 
builds no permanent structures and creates no consumers’ 
goods for the maintenance of a lasting prosperity. We know 
that nations guilty of these follies inevitably face the day 
either when their weapons of destruction must be used against 
their neighbors or when an unsound economy like a house 
of cards will fall apart. 


In either case, even though the Americas become in- 
volved in no war, we must suffer, too. The madness of a great 
war in other parts of the world would affect us and threaten 
our good in a hundred ways. And the economic collapse of 
any nation or nations must of necessity harm our own pros- 
perity. 

Can we, the republics of the New World, help the 
Old World to avert the catastrophe which impends? Yes, 
I am confident that we can. 

First, it is our duty by every honorable means to prevent 
any future war among ourselves. This can best be done 
through the strengthening of the processes of constitutional 
democratic government—to make these processes conform to 
the modern need for unity and efficiency and, at the same 
time, preserve the individual liberties of our citizens. By so 
doing the people of our nations, unlike the people of many 
nations who live under other forms of government, can and 
will insist on their intention to live in peace. Thus will 
democratic government be justified throughout the world. 

In the determination to live at peace among ourselves 
we in the Americas make it at the same time clear that we 
stand shoulder to shoulder in our final determination that 
others who, driven by war madness or land hunger, might 
seek to commit acts of aggression against us, will find a hemis- 
phere wholly prepared to consult together for our mutual 
safety and our mutual good. I repeat what I said in speaking 
before the Congress and the Supreme Court of Brazil: 

“Each one of us has learned the glories of independence. 
Leta each one of us learn the glories of interdependence.” 

Secondly, and in addition to the perfecting of the mech- 
anism of peace, we can strive even more strongly than in 
the past to prevent the creation of those conditions which 
give rise to war. Lack of social or political justice within 
the borders of any nation is always cause for concern. 
Through democratic processes we can strive to achieve for 
the Americas the highest possible standard of living con- 
ditions for all our people. 

Men and women blessed with political freedom, willing 
to work and able to find work, rich enough to maintain their 


families and to educate their children, contented with their 
lot in life and on terms of friendship with their neighbors, 
will defend themselves to the utmost but will never consent 
to take up arms for a war of conquest. 


Interwoven with these problems is the further self- 
evident fact that the welfare and prosperity of each of our 
nations depends in large part on the benefits derived from 
commerce among themselves and with other nations, for our 
present civilization rests on the basis of an international 
exchange of commodities. Every nation of the world has felt 


the evil effects of recent efforts to erect trade barriers of every - 


known kind. Every individual citizen has suffered from 
them. 


It is no accident that the nations which have carried this 
process furthest are those which proclaim most loudly that 
they require war as an instrument of their policy. It is no 
accident that attempts to be self-sufficient have led to falling 
standards for their people and to ever-increasing loss of the 
democratic ideals in a mad race to pile armament on arma- 
ment. It is no accident that because of these suicidal policies 
and the suffering attending them many of their people have 
come to believe with despair that the price of war seems less 
than the price of peace. 


This state of affairs we must refuse to accept with every 
instinct of defense, with every exhortation of enthusiastic 
hope, with every use of mind and skill. 

I cannot refrain here from reiterating my gratification 
that in this, as in so many other achievements, the American 
republics have given a salutary example to the world. 

The resolution adopted at the Inter-American Confer- 
ence at Montevideo endorsing the principles of liberal trade 
policies has shone forth like a beacon in the storm of eco- 
nomic madness which has been sweeping over the entire 
world during these later years. 

Truly, if the principles there embodied find still wider 
applications in your deliberations, it would be a notable con- 
tribution to the cause of peace. For my own part I have done 
all in my power to sustain the consistent efforts of my Secre- 
tary of State in negotiating agreements for reciprocal trade, 
and even though the individual results may seem small, the 
total of them is significant. These policies in recent weeks 
have received the approval of the people of the United States, 
and they have, I am sure, the sympathy of the other nations 
here assembled. 

There are many other causes for war—among them, 
long festering feuds, unsettled frontiers, territorial rivalries; 
but these sources of danger which still exist in the Americas, 
I am thankful to say, are not only few in number, but already 
on the way to peaceful adjudication. 

While the settlement of such controversies may neces- 
sarily involve adjustments at home or in our relations with 
our neighbors which may appear to involve material sacri- 
fice, let no man or woman forget that there is no profit in 
war. Sacrifices in the cause of peace are infinitely small com- 
pared with the holocaust of war. 

Peace comes from the spirit, and must be grounded in 
faith. In seeking peace, perhaps we can best begin by proudly 
affirming the faith of the Americas; the faith in freedom 
and its fulfillment which has proved a mighty fortress be- 
yond reach of successful attack in half of the world. 

That faith arises from a common hope and a common 
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design given us by our fathers in differing form, but with 
a single aim—freedom and security of the individual, which 
has become the foundation of our peace. 

If, then, by making war in our midst impossible, and 
if within ourselves and among ourselves we can give greater 
freedom and fulfillment to the individual lives of our citizens, 
the democratic form of representative government will have 
justified the high hopes of the liberating fathers. Democracy 
is still the hope of the world. If we in our generation can 
continue its successful applications in the Americas, it will 
spread and supersede other methods by which men are gov- 
erned and which seem to most of us to run counter to our 
ideals of human liberty and human progress. 


Three centuries of history sowed the seeds which grew 
into our nations; the fourth century saw those nations become 
equal and free and brought us to a common system of con- 
stitutional government; the fifth century is giving to us a 
common meeting ground of mutual help and understanding. 
Our hemisphere has at last come of age. We are here as- 
sembled to show it united to the world. We took from our 
ancestors a great dream. We here offer it back as a great 
unified reality. 


Finally, in expressing our faith of the Western world, 
let us affirm: 


That we maintain and defend the democratic form of 
constitutional representative government. 


That through such government we can more greatly 


provide a wider distribution of culture, of education, of 
thought, and of free expression. 

That through it we can obtain a greater security of life 
for our citizens and a more equal opportunity for them to 
prosper. 

That through it we can best foster commerce and the 
exchange of art and science between nations; that through 
it we can avoid the rivalry of armament, avert hatred, and 
encourage good-will and true justice. 

That through it we offer hope for peace and a more 
abundant life to the peoples of the whole world. 

But this faith of the Western world will not be com- 
plete if we fail to affirm our faith in God. In the whole 
history of mankind, far back into the dim past before man 
knew how to record thoughts or events, the human race has 
been distinguished from other forms of life by the existence— 
the fact—of religion. Periodic attempts to deny God have 
always come and will always come to naught. 

In the Constitutions and in the practice of our nations 
is the right of freedom of religion. But this ideal, these 
words presuppose a belief and a trust in God. 

The faith of the Americas, therefore, lies in the spirit. 
The system, the sisterhood of the Americas is impregnable 
so long as her nations maintain that spirit. 

In that faith and spirit we will have peace over the 
Western world. In that faith and spirit we will all watch 
and guard our hemisphere. In that faith and spirit may we 
also, with God’s help, offer hope to our brethren overseas. 


Practical Steps 


By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 


Pan American Conference, Buenos Aires, December 5, 1936 


HE primary purpose of this conference is to banish war 

from the Western Hemisphere. In its earnest pursuit of 

this great undertaking, it is necessary at the outset to 
visualize numerous dangerous conditions and practices in gen- 
eral international affairs to the extent that they bear upon and 
affect the work of this conference. It is manifest that every 
country today is faced with a supreme alternative. Each must 
play its part in determining whether the world will slip back- 
ward toward war and savagery or whether it can maintain 
and will advance the level of civilization and peace. None 
can escape its responsibility. 

The twenty-one American republics cannot remain un- 
concerned by the grave and threatening conditions in many 
parts of the world. Our convocation here in Buenos Aires 
utters this hemisphere’s common voice of its interest, nay its 
intense concern, over the determination of this momentous 
question. The repercussions of wars and preparations for wars 
have been so universally disastrous that it is now as plain as 
mathematical truth that each nation in any part of the world 
is concerned in peace in every part of the world. 

The nations of all the Americas, through their chosen dele- 
gates, have assembled to make careful survey and analysis of 
all aspects of their responsibilities; to take account of their 
common duties, and to plan accordingly for the safety and 
welfare of their peoples. 

The Western Hemisphere must now face squarely cer- 
tain hard realities. For the purpose of our undertaking, we 


must frankly recognize that for some time the forces of mili- 
tarism have been in the ascendant in a large part of the world; 
those of peace have been correspondingly on the decline. We 
should be lacking in common sense if we ignored the plain 
fact that the effects of these forces will unavoidably have direct 
impact upon all of us. We should be lacking in ordinary 
caution if we fail to counsel together for our common safety 
and welfare. 

It is bad enough when many statesmen and peoples close 
their minds and memories to the awful lesson taught by the 
millions of soldiers sacrificed in the World War; the shat- 
tered cities, the desolated fields, and all the other material, 
moral, and spiritual ravages of that conflict. 

Still worse, that war has brought in its train wounds to 
man’s heart and spirit, national hatreds and fears, the disloca- 
tion or destruction of indispensable political and governmental 
structures, and the collapse or cool abandonment of former 
high standards of national conduct. The supreme tragedy is 
completed by the breakdown of the commerce of mind and 
culture, the attempt to isolate the nations of the earth into 
sealed compartments, all of which have made war a burden 
not to be endured by mankind. 

The delegates of the American nations, meeting here in 
the face of these grave and threatening world conditions, must 
realize that mere words will not suffice. From every wise and 
practical viewpoint, concrete peace planning, peace views, and 
peace objectives are imperative. We must quicken our words 
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and our hopes into a specific, embracing program to maintain 
peace. Such a program, adequately implemented, should con- 
stitute an armory of peace. 

It should comprise a structure affording all practical 
means for safeguarding peace. At a time when many other 
governments or peoples fail or fear to proclaim and embrace 
a broad or definite peace plan or movement ; while their states- 
men are shouting threats of war, it is all the more necessary 
that we of the Americas must cry out for peace; keep alive the 
spirit of peace, live by the rules of peace ; and forthwith perfect 
the machinery for its maintenance. Should we fail to make 
this outstanding contribution, it would be a practical deser- 
tion of the cause of peace, and a tragic blow to the hopes of 
humanity. 

In meeting this problem, the American republics are 
in a peculiarly advantageous situation. There are among us 
no radical differences, no profound mistrusts or deep hatreds. 
On the contrary, we are inspired by the impulse to be constant 
friends and the determination to be peaceful neighbors. 


We recognize the right of all nations to handle their 
affairs in any way they choose, and this quite irrespective of 
the fact that their way may be different from our way, or even 
repugnant to our ideas. But we cannot fail to take cognizance 
of the international aspect of their policies when and to the 
extent that they may react upon us. I, myself, am unalterably 
of the view that a policy leading to war may react upon us. 
In the face of any situation directly leading to war, can we 
therefore be other than apprehensive? 

In sustaining the firm determination that peace must be 
maintained, and that any country whose policies make war 
likely is threatening injury to all, I believe that the nations 
of this hemisphere would find themselves in accord with 
governments elsewhere. I strongly entertain the hope that a 
united group of American nations may take common action 
at this conference further to assure peace among themselves 
and define their attitude toward war; and that this action may 
not only demonstrate the happy position of the New World, 
but, though designed primary for our own benefit, embody 
policies of world application, and correspond to the views and 
interest of nations outside this hemisphere. 

There is no need for war. There is a practical alternative 
policy at hand, complete and adequate. It is no exclusive policy 
aimed at the safety or supremacy of a few, leaving others to 
struggle with distressful situations. It demands no sacrifices 
comparable to the advantages which will result to each nation 
and to each individual. 

In these circumstances the representatives of the twenty- 
one American republics should frankly call the attention of 
the people of this hemisphere to the possibilities of danger to 
their future peace and progress, and at the same time set 
forth the numerous steps that can well be undertaken as the 
most effective means of improving and safeguarding the con- 
dition of permanent peace. 

While carefully avoiding any political entanglements, my 
government strives at all times to cooperate with other nations 
to every practical extent in support of peace objectives, includ- 
ing reduction or limitation of armaments, the control of traffic 
in arms, taking the profits out of war, and the restoration of 
fair and friendly economic relationships. We reject war as a 
method of settling international disputes, and favor such 
methods as conference, conciliation, and arbitration. 


em Ser oi vakeee e 


Peace can be partially safeguarded through international 
agreements. Such agreements, however, must reflect the utmost 
good faith; this alone can be the guarantee of their significance 
and usefulness. Contemporary events clearly show that, where 
mutual trust, good-will, and sincerity of purpose are lacking, 
pacts or agreements fail; and the world is seized by fear and 
left to the mercy of the wreckers. 


The conference has the duty of considering all peace pro- 
posals of merit. Let me enumerate and briefly discuss eight 
separate and vitally important principles and proposals for a 
comprehensive peace program and peace structure. They are 
not designed to be all-inclusive. In considering them, we should 
be guided by the knowledge that other forces and agencies of 
peace exist besides those made and to be made on our conti- 
nents; what we do contemplates no conflict with sincere efforts 
the world over. 


First—I would emphasize the local and unilateral respon- 
sibility of each nation carefully to educate and organize its 
people in opposition to war and its underlying causes. Support 
must be given to peace; to the most effective policies for its 
preservation, and, finally each nation must maintain conditions 
within its own borders which will permit it to adopt national 
policies that can be peacefully pursued. More than any other 
factor, a thoroughly informed and alert public opinion in each 
country as to the suitable and desirable relationships with other 
nations and the principles underlying them enables a govern- 
ment in time of crisis to act promptly and effectively for peace. 


The forces of peace everywhere are entitled to function 
both through governments and through public opinion. The 
peoples of the world would be far wiser if they expended more 
of their hard-earned money in organizing the forces of peace 
and fewer of the present five billion dollars in educating and 
training their military forces. 

Since the time when Thomas Jefferson insisted upon 
a “decent respect to the opinions of mankind,” public opinion 
has controlled foreign policy in all democracies. It is, there- 
fore, all-important that every pulpit and every forum should 
become constant and active agencies in the great work of edu- 
cation and organization. 

The limited extent of such highly organized and intelli- 
gent public opinion in support of peace is by far the largest 
drawback to any plan to prevent war. Truly the first step 
is that each nation must thus make itself safe for peace. This, 
too, develops a common will for freedom, the soi] from which 
peace springs. 

People everywhere should be made to know of the peace 
mechanisms. Even more, there should be brought home to 
them the knowledge that trade, commerce, finance, debts, com- 
munications have a bearing on peace. The workman at his 
bench, the farmer on his land, the shopkeeper by his shelves, 
the clerk at his books, the laborer in factory, plantation, mine, 
or construction camp must realize that his work is the work 
of peace; that to interrupt it for ends of national or personal 
rapacity is to drive him toward quick death by bayonets, or 
to slower but not less grievous suffering through economic 
distress. 

In all our countries we have scholars who can demonstrate 
these facts; let them not be silent. Our churches have direct 
contact with all groups; may they remember that the peace- 
makers are the children of God. We have artists and poets 
who can distil their needed knowledge into trenchant phrase 
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and line; they have work to do. Our great journals on both 
continents cover the world. Our women are awake; our youth 
sentient ; our clubs and organizations make opinion everywhere. 
There is a strength here available greater than that of armies. 
We have but to ask its aid; it will be swift to answer, not 
only here, but in continents beyond the seas. 

Second—I ndispensable in their influence for peace and well- 
being are frequent conferences between representatives of the 
nations and intercourse between their peoples. Collaboration 
and the exchange of views, ideas, and information are the most 
effective means of establishing understanding, friendship, and 
trust. | would again emphasize that any written pacts or agree- 
ments not based upon such relationships as these too often 
exist on paper only. Development of the atmosphere of peace, 
understanding, and good-will during our sessions here will 
alone constitute a vast accomplishment. 


Third—Any complete program would include safe- 
guarding the nations of this hemisphere from using force, one 
against the other, through the consummation of all of the 
five well-known peace agreements, produced in chief part by 
previous conferences, as well as through “the draft convention 
coordinating the existing treaties between the American States 
and extending them in certain respects,” which the delegation 
of the United States is presenting for the consideration of this 
conference. 


In these, virtually all of the essentials of adequate machin- 
ery are present. If their operation is somewhat implemented by 
provisions in the draft proposal I have just mentioned to be 
considered by this conference, such machinery would be com- 
plete. 

The first of these is the Treaty to Avoid and Prevent Con- 
flicts between the American States, which was signed in San- 
tiago in 1923. 

The second is the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, 
known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or the Pact of Paris, signed 
at Paris in 1928. 

The third is the General Convention of Inter-Amer- 
ican Conciliation, signed at Washington in 1929. 

The fourth is the General Treaty of Inter-American 
Arbitration, signed at Washington in 1929. 

The fifth is the Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression 
and Conciliation, signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1933. 

While the Montevideo Conference in 1933 went on 
record in favor of the valid execution of these five agreements 
by each of the twenty-one governments represented, several 
have not yet completed this ratification. These agreements 
provide a many-sided and flexible functioning machinery for 
the adjustment of difficulties that may arise in this hemisphere. 
A government could not give more tangible proof of its readi- 
ness to translate into practicable form its desire to promote 
and to maintain peace. Swift action by all of us to ratify these 
agreements should be the natural assertion of our intentions. 

Fourth—If war should occur, any peace program must 
provide for the problem then presented. For the belligerent, 
there is the ruin and suffering of war. For the neutrals, there 
is the task of remaining neutral, of not being too disturbed 
in their own affairs, of not having their own peace imperiled, 
of working in common to restrict the war and bring it to an 
end. 

Can we in this conference work out for ourselves a com- 
mon line of policy that might be pursued during a period of 





neutrality? Some first broad approaches toward that end are, 
I think, possible. If these are to be sound, they must be inspired 
by the determination to stay at peace. When interests are chal- 
lenged, when minds are stirred, when entry into war in some 
particular juncture may appear to offer to some country the 
chance of national advantage, then determination is needed 
to retain neutrality. The maintenance of neutrality is an 
achievement to be attained more readily if undertaken jointly. 
Such agreement would be a tremendous safeguard for each of 
us. It might be a powerful means of ending war. 

When we have done all that seems to be possible in extend- 
ing and perfecting an integrated and permanent mechanism for 
preserving peaceful relations among ourselves, and when we 
have placed in operation these various instruments, the twenty- 
one republics of this hemisphere will have given overt expres- 
sion to the most determined will for peace to be found in the 
world today. In the face of a weakening elsewhere in the 
world of reliance on and observance of international agree- 
ments, we shall have proclaimed our firm intention that these 
peaceful instruments shall be the foundation of relations be- 
tween nations throughout this whole region. 

If we can endow peace with certainty; if we can make 
it glow in our part of the world; then we may indulge the 
hope that our example will not be in vain. 

Fifth—The peoples of this region have a further oppor- 
tunity. They must make headway with a liberal policy of 
commerce, which would lower excessive barriers to trade 
and lessen injurious discriminations as between the trade 
of different countries. This means the substitution of a 
policy of economic benefit, good-will, and fair dealing for 
one stimulated by greedy and short-sighted calculations of 
momentary advantage in an impractical isolation. It would 
have most beneficial effects, both direct and indirect, upon 
political difficulties and antagonisms. 

A thriving international commerce, well adjusted to the 
resources and talents of each country, brings benefits to all. 
It keeps men employed, active, and usefully supplying the 
wants of others. It leads each country to look upon others as 
helpful counterparts to itself rather than as antagonists. It 
opens up to each country, to the extent mutually profitable and 
desirable, the resources and the organized productive power 
of other countries; by its benefits small nations with limited 
territory or resources can have a varied, secure, and prosperous 
life ; it can bring improvement to those who feel their toil too 
hard and their reward too meager. 

Prosperity and peace are not separate entities. To promote 
one is to promote the other. The economic well-being of peoples 
is the greatest single protection against civil strife, large arma- 
ments, war. Economic isolation and military force go hand in 
hand; when nations cannot get what they need by the normal 
processes of trade, they will continue to resort to the use of 
force. A people employed and in a state of reasonable comfort 
is not a people among whom class struggles, militarism, and 
war can thrive. But a people driven to desperation by want 
and misery is at all times a threat to peace, their conditions an 
invitation to disorder and chaos, both internal and external. 

The intervening years have given added significance to 
the economic program adopted at the conference at Montevideo 
three years ago. That program is today the greatest potential 
force both for peace and prosperity. Our present conference 
should reaffirm and secure action upon this program of eco- 
nomic intelligence. 
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One feature of the resolutions adopted at Montevideo 
was the support for the principle of equality of treatment as 
the basis of acceptable commercial policy. This rule has been 
followed in a number of commercial agreements that have 
already been concluded between American nations. Their 
benefits are already becoming manifest and will continue to 
grow. We cannot blind ourselves to the fact, however, that at 
the same time there has taken place even among the American 
nations a growth in the restrictions upon trade and an exten- 
sion of discriminatory practices; these have tended to counter- 
act the advantages resulting from the liberalizing terms 
embodied in other agreements. 

I would urge again the wisdom of avoiding discrimination 
in our commercial policy. The practice of discrimination pre- 
vents trade from following the lines which would produce 
the greatest economic benefits; it inevitably in the long run 
must provoke retaliation from those who suffer from discrimi- 
nation; makes it more difficult for countries eager to pursue 
a liberal trade policy to secure the fair gains from this policy 
and thereby checks the lowering of restrictions. 

It will not serve our broad and deep aims; on the contrary, 
if steadily extended will lead us into new controversies and 
difficulties. The Montevideo program offers the only alterna- 
tive to the present short-sighted, war-breeding, bilateral bar- 
gaining method of trade, to the exclusion of triangular and 
multilateral trade, which is being employed in many parts of 
the world with sterile results. 

The ends we seek can best be achieved by the concurrent 
or concerted action of many countries. Each can exert itself 
steadfastly amid the particular circumstances of its economic 
situation to make its contribution toward the rebuilding of 
trade. Each can grant new opportunities to others as it receives 
new opportunities for itself. All are called upon to share in the 
concurrent or concerted action which is required. 

Any country which seeks the benefits of the program 
while avoiding its responsibilities will in time shut itself off 
from the benefits. Any country which is tempted or forced 
by some special calculation to depart from these lines of action 
and which conveys and seeks special advantage jeopardizes the 
progress and perhaps the very existence of the program. Faith- 
ful dealing, without favor, between equal partners will be 
required to readjust trade along the lines of growth, which is 
our goal. 

Sixth—The conference must recognize the all-important 
principle of practical international cooperation to restore 
many indispensable relationships between nations, for interna- 
tional relationships, in many vital respects, are at a low ebb. 
The entire international order is severely dislocated. Chaotic 
conditions in the relations between nations have appeared. 
Human progress already has slowed down. 

Nations in recent years have sought to live a hermit ex- 
istence by isolating themselves from each other in suspicion 
and fear. The inevitable result is not unlike that experienced 
by a community where individuals undertake to live a hermit 
existence, with the resultant decline and decay of the spiritual, 
the moral, the educational, and the material benefits and bless- 
ings which spring from community organization and effort. 
The difference, when nations live apart, is that the entire 
human race in countless instances suffers irreparable injury— 
political, moral, material, spiritual, and social. 

Today, for illustration, through lack of comprehension, 
understanding, and confidence we see many nations exhausting 


their material substance and the vitality of their people by 
piling up huge armaments. We behold others, in their attempted 
isolation, becoming more indifferent and less considerate to- 
ward the rights, privileges, and honest opinions of others. 
National character and conduct are threatened with utter 
demoralization. At no distant time we shall see a state of moral 
and spiritual isolation, bringing with it the condemnation of 
the world, covering great parts of the earth, unless peoples 
halt and turn toward a sane course. 

Seventh—International law has been in large measure 
flouted. It should be reestablished, revitalized, and strengthened 
by general demand. International law protects the peace and 
security of nations, and so safeguards them against maintaining 
great armaments and wasting their substance in continual 
readiness for war. Founded upon justice and humanity, the 
great principles of international law are the source and foun- 
tain of the equality, the security, and the very existence of 
nations. 

Armies and navies are no permanent substitute. Abandon- 
ment of the rule of law would not only leave small or unarmed 
States at the mercy of the reckless and powerful, but would 
hopelessly undermine all international order. It is inconceivable 
that the civilized nations would long delay a supreme effort 
to reestablish that rule of law. 


Eighth—Observance of understandings, agreements, and 
treaties between nations constitutes the foundation of inter- 
national order. May I say here, that this is not a time for 
crimination or recrimination, nor is such in my mind during 
this discussion. There must be the fullest patience and forbear- 
ance, one country with another, as the nations endeavor to 
climb back to that high ground of wholesome and elevating 
relationship of layolty to the given word and faithful fair 
dealing. 

International agreements have lost their force and reli- 
ability as a basis of relations between nations. This extremely 
ominous and fateful development constitutes the most danger- 
ous single phenomenon in the world of today; not international 
law merely, but that which is higher—moral law—and the 
whole integrity and honor of governments are in danger of 
being ruthlessly trampled upon. There has been a failure of the 
spirit. There is no task more urgent than that of remaking 
the basis of trusted agreement between nations. They must 
ardently seek the terms of new agreements and stand behind 
them with unfailing will. The vitality of international agree- 
ments must be restored. 


If the solemn rights and obligations between nations 
are to be treated lightly or brushed aside, the nations of the 
world will head straight toward international anarchy and 
chaos. And soon, too, the citizen begins to lower his individual 
standards of personal, moral, and business conduct to those 
of his government. Trust in each nation’s honor and faith in 
its given word must be restored by the concerted resolve of 
all governments. 


It is to the interest of every one that there be an end of 
treaties broken by arbitrary unilateral action. Peaceful pro- 
cedure, agreements between the signatories, and mutual 
understanding must be restored as the means of modifying 
or ending international agreements. 


In the accomplishment of the high aims and purposes 
of this eight-fold program, the people of every nation have 
an equal interest. We of this hemisphere have reason to hope 
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that these great objectives may receive the support of all 
peoples. If peace and progress are to be either maintained or 
advanced, the time is overripe for renewed effort on each 
nation’s part. There can be no delay. Through past centuries, 
the human race fought its way up from the low level of barbar- 
ism and war to that of civilization and peace. This accomplish- 
ment has only been partial, and it may well be but temporary. 

It would be a frightful commentary on the human race 
if, with the awful lesson of its disastrous experience, respon- 
sible and civilized governments should now fail. 

The nations of this continent should omit no word or act 
in their attempt to meet the dangerous conditions which 





endanger peace. Let our actions here at Buenos Aires con- 
stitute the most potent possible appeal to peace-makers 
throughout the world. 

So only does civilization become real. So only can we 
rightly ask that universal support which entitles governments 
to speak for their peoples to the world, not with the voice of 
propaganda, but with that of truth. Having affirmed our faith, 
we should be amiss if we were to leave anything undone which 
will tend to assure our peace here, and make us powerful for 
peace elsewhere. In a very real sense, let this continent set 
the high example of championing the forces of peace, democ- 
racy, and civilization. 


Education for Life 


THE CURRENT CONTROVERSY 
By FREDERICK B. ROBINSON, President, College of the City of New York 


At the Dinner of The Associate Alumni of The College of the City of New York, 
New York City, November 21, 1936 


(Passages of purely local interest omitted) 


alumni of The College of the City of New York: 

When the dinner committee invited me to address 
you, I accepted with the half-formulated notion that the sub- 
ject might be Erasmus of Rotterdam. All the world is now 
recalling the influence upon human thought of the Dutch 
cleric, scholar, poet, and man of letters who, over four hun- 
dred years ago, was referred to by friendly contemporaries as 
the “lumen mundi” and “praeceptor mundi.” It would be de- 
lightful, to me at least, to review the events in the life of this 
erudite, tolerant liberal who weathered the storms of the 
Reformation. But it happens that we ourselves are in the 
midst of a spirited discussion of the issues of higher education 
in America. It is hardly likely to have effects that will rever- 
berate through the centuries, but it competes just now for 
attention with football scores and domestic scandals. So lively 
and general is the interest in the whole subject of education 
that any of the entrants in the lists of argument can com- 
mand ample newspaper space by the simple expedient of de- 
molishing some educational man of straw, or of crying out 
against an imaginary danger. 

It is my purpose, in emulation of the serene spirit of 
Erasmus, to place before you some of the issues that have 
been drawn and to suggest some constructive lines of thought. 

The general complaint is that there is no rational plan 
to our higher education, that it is beset with confusion from 
start to finish; it has no defined aims, and it subordinates 
scholarship to practical objectives. Specific charges are that it 
teaches freshmen and sophomores in the same institution that 
it cares for juniors and seniors; it concerns itself with the 
physical, social, and moral well-being of students instead of 
concentrating on intellectual development; it stresses teaching 
instead of research; it tries to be all things to all men and 
loses its soul—such soul being defined as the yearning for 
abstract truth for its own sake regardless of the pressing 
affairs of practical life. 


M: PRESIDENT, honored guests, and fellow 


Cardinal Newman, in 1852, published nine discourses 
under the title “The Idea of a University.” He viewed a 
university as “a place of teaching universal knowledge” and 
said, “This implies that its object is, on the one hand, intel- 
lectual not moral; and on the other, that it is the diffusion 
and extension of knowledge rather than the advancement. If 
its object were scientific and philosophical discovery, I do not 
see why a university should have students; if religious train- 
ing, I do not see how it can be a seat of literature and 
science.” 

Nearly eighty years later Abraham Flexner expanded a 
series of three Oxford lectures in a volurne on “Universities,” 
in which he said, “A modern university would then address 
itself whole-heartedly and unreservedly to the advancement 
of knowledge, the study of problems, from whatever source 
they come, and the training of men—all at the highest level 
of possible effort.” Very recently, college and university 
presidents, and some who have no professional, educational 
experience, showed signs of having read among other treatises, 
these two works and the writings of the ancient philosophers ; 
they echoed the ideas of the authors they read and gained 
some publicity by a barb or two of their own thrust into the 
collective epidermis of trustees, presidents, faculties, students, 
and alumni of our American institutions of higher learning. 
Since much of the disputation rests upon arbitrary definitions 
and accidents of institutional organization, it is worth while 
to brush aside the confusing contentions and reflect upon 
the meaning of education in our democracy. With the ballast 
collected by such reflection in our mental barks, we may en- 
joy a voyage through the choppy sea of academic argument. 
I shall offer some ballast, you may do your own navigating. 

We must not forget that education is co-extensive with 
life. It is a process of development that began with the advent 
of animate things on this planet. It is an aspect of the uni- 
versal evolution that affects monozoa and men. Each one of 
us from the cradle to the grave is being educated by all the 
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forces articulate and mute that surround us. All life is a 
school. But the teachings of life are haphazard and man has 
invented a means of assisting each generation to profit con- 
sciously by experiences of all who have gone before. The in- 
vention is formal education in schools, variously graded to 
the understanding of groups of different ages and intellectual 
progress. Formal education is of no value in itself; it is 
significant only in relation to life; its fruits are human beings 
more capable of understanding the experiences of life, of deal- 
ing with each other, and of subduing the forces of physical 
environment. It is good in so far as it assists people to observe 
accurately, think clearly, control themselves wisely, and reap 
happiness from kindly association one with another and from 
their own reflections. 

The exercises of formal education are condensed and 
controlled experiences designed to transmit the best of that 
which was learned by millions of men in all ages and climes, 
to the end that the present-day inheritors may live in happi- 
ness, make new conquests of self and nature, and carry for- 
ward in their bodies and minds the ceaseless progress of the 
spirit. 

Formal education is the most powerful single agency of 
civilization ; it is the most important social undertaking of a 
democracy. It is essential to the preservation of democracy, 
and it can itself be successful only if it is conducted in the 
democratic spirit. By this I do not mean a false democracy 
that clamors for special privileges for the unfit and insists 
that all material and intellectual riches must be equally dis- 
tributed regardless of differing capacities to make wise use of 
them. I do mean a democracy that opens the avenues of op- 
portunity to all so that each may benefit in proportion to his 
own ability and effort. I mean an association of men that is 
generous and tolerant, that appreciates merit and rejoices in 
the achievements of all who play fairly and use their endow- 
ments wisely. 

Formal higher education is organized in colleges and 
universities, institutions which differ more in name than in 
function. It ministers to adolescents and adults who have 
reached the point where they can go beyond the concrete and 
think abstractly, where they have a reasonable store of fac- 
tual knowledge, considerable capacity to express themselves 
and understand the expression of others, where they are 
capable of recognizing problems, or resolving them into com- 
ponent parts and of arriving at reasonable solutions. 

Institutions of higher learning are not the only human 
agencies for the discovery of new truth, but they must or- 
ganize that truth, however it is revealed; their prime purpose 
is to teach. The object of the teaching is to disseminate 
knowledge and skill, inculcate accurate habits of thinking, 
and, above all, foster a disposition to persist in honest efforts 
to be truthful in thought and word and deed. If this first 
function is well performed, the students will press forward 
in their later various callings as effective workers, loyal citi- 
zens, and explorers of new peaks of knowledge. 

Much has been said of research as the first duty of 
higher education. This position in its extreme form is not 
tolerable, though it is true that faculties have in them many 
men who devote much of their time to their own improve- 
ment as scholars and to the exploration of new realms of 
thought. Indeed, a professor who is not so engaged will soon 
cease to be a good teacher, he will be a peddler of outmoded 





ideas and a reflector of the merest shadows of other men’s 
experiences. There is little that is incompatible between 
creative scholarship and teaching in an individual professor 
and none whatever in an organized institution. 


The danger to higher education arises not from the com- 
bination of research and teaching, the continuation of four- 
year curricula, or the development of professional schools of 
law, medicine, technology, and even pedagogy and business 
administration. The danger lies in a possible lowering of 
standards, in lack of thoroughness and discipline, and in 
pedantic aloofness from real life. If these dangers are avoided, 
details of organization and administration will adjust them- 
selves well or at most play but a minor disturbing part. 

It is futile to insist that all colleges or universities have 
the same type of organization and substantially the same aims 
and methods. Each one is the product of many forces and 
local conditions. Each must serve its own clientele in ways 
determined by the character of that clientele and the limita- 
tions of the foundation. For the most part the departments of 
work in the various institutions are developments as natural 
as the organs of living creatures shaped by a normal process 
of adaptation. Furthermore, it is of little moment whether a 
college is publicly supported or privately endowed, so long 
as the public group is sufficiently large to keep opportunities 
open to all qualified students. But it is important that every 
institution of higher learning be honest, thorough in methods, 
and truly in touch with current life. 


This leads to the thought that higher education must 
develop students who will be understanding members of the 
complex civilization of which they are a part, capable of per- 
forming some function worthily in that civilization. The one 
objective is broad, tolerant cultivation; the other is special, 
useful craftsmanship. Again, these two aims are not incom- 
patible, they are reciprocally helpful. 


The cultivated mind is not one merely stored with curios 
of knowledge. It is capable of bearing fruit. It is like a field 
that has been plowed and harrowed, fertilized and worked so 
that it becomes productive and yields a rich crop. In it the 
seeds of observation germinate and grow, blossom into ideas, 
and bear the fruits of practical achievement. The pedant lives 
remote from life, reads the reports of others and takes pride 
in words, in forms of expression, in labels. Higher education 
should free men not only of the iron shackles of ignorance, 
but also of the golden chains of pedantry. It should produce 
free men of cultivated mind and fruitful endeavor. 


It must be remembered that life moves on, that what 
was once accepted as true gives way to new revelations and 
that any current wealth of philosophies, scientific principles, 
literary expressions, artistic creations, and even spiritual 
ideals is an essence pressed from the hard experiences of toil- 
ing humanity and distilled in the alembic of quiet meditation. 
The sages cannot be remote from life if their wine of wisdom 
is to have potency. 

To be sure, those who seek great principles of truth 
have different methods. Some employ what may be called the 
dragnet system of basic research which patiently traverses a 
whole field, carefully collecting and classifying data, while 
others, with a definite goal in mind, guided by working hy- 
potheses, concentrate on specific areas. But all they do must 
be related to life and all researchers are dependent for instru- 
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ments, methods, and ultimate justification upon life with its 
ceaseless, dynamic action. 

There are those who deplore the fact that colleges con- 
cern themselves with the health and social life of students 
and who contend that the faculties should concentrate on the 
development of the intellect only. With this I must heartily 
disagree. While it is true that in some places sports, fraterni- 
ties, dances, and extra-curriculum activities are magnified dis- 
proportionately, the basic fact remains that every college 
should be concerned with the balanced development of the 
personalities of its students. Health habits are as important 
as intellectual routine, and wholesome enjoyment of com- 
panionship in college is essential to future domestic and social 
happiness. Why must we choose among theoretical alterna- 
tives? Surely educators can effect a just balance of all the 
activities of a developing student. They cannot avoid doing so 
in institutions that care for students living on the campus 
away from home. Of course professors owe a duty to the sub- 
jects they teach and must insist upon scientific truth and 
thorough instruction, but they also owe something to students 
who are sensitive human beings whose improvement is the 
reason for formal education in the first place. I say this even 
though I insist that formal education cannot and should not 
seek to perform all the functions of the home, the church, 
the theatre, current literature, political parties, and industrial 
organization. 

Formal higher education, I have said, must draw its 
materials of study from the life of the past and of the present. 
But it has a spirit quite different from that of seething life. 
It knows life but it is above its contentions and partisan 
strifes. We know that men in their pursuits of pleasure, 
profits, and power are driven on by motives which are noble 
or base; they express themselves frankly or insincerely; they 
use devices which are direct or devious. The colleges know 
all this and should interpret such things to their students; 
but the motive here should never vary, it should be that of 


the cool, impersonal, and non-partisan observer concerned 
only with revealing facts and principles to the student. The 
college is familiar with the battles of life but it is above 
them. It trains the student to observe carefully, to formulate 
opinions, to discuss different views in a tolerant and liberal 
spirit, and it encourages him to reach his own, independent 
conclusions. On contentious questions it has no right to be a 
partisan or a propagandist. The moment it does so it identi- 
fies itself with special interests and arouses emotions that are 
destructive to calm thinking. A partisan school or college is 
certainly unworthy of public support. 

This does not mean that the college should not encourage 
the student to participate in the struggles of real life, which 
touch his interests. On the contrary, it should send him forth 
a valiant soldier, to fight for the causes which commend them- 
selves to him as worthy. But it should not impose upon him 
the decision as to which causes he should espouse. Certainly 
the college cannot be labeled with the sign of movements in 
which some of its students or teachers participate as a matter 
of well-recognized civil right. All educators agree that insti- 
tutions of higher learning should be powerful influences in 
the evolution which tends to mould humanity in a better 
society. Some think that this means a definite, aggressive cam- 
paign in favor of a particular type of social organization. 
Their position is wholly untenable. The influence of the 
college should not be partisan and specific. It should be the 
general influence of establishing habits of clear thinking, clean 
living, and benevolent action. It should make good men and 
leave them to make a good society. 

So I have piled up upon the wharf some ballast for your 
ships. If you like it, stow it away in the hold and when you 
have a quiet evening at home, if there is such a thing in your 
hurried life, take up some of the recent books and magazine 
articles and sail through the white caps of rhetoric, around 
the rocks of exaggeration, away from the promentories of 
pedantry into a calm harbor of serene opinion. 


Sea Power and the Aeroplane 


ENGLAND'S DECISION 


By Rt. Hon. SIR SAMUEL HOARE, M.P., First Lord of the Admiralty 
Over the British Broadcasting System, November 13, 1936 


of New College, has observed in his brilliant History 
of Europe, that the two most persistent influences 
upon British life have been the Bible and the sea. 

Let us think for a few minutes upon this second influence, 
the influence of the sea, and ask ourselves two questions about 
it. How far in the past have we used sea power, the outward 
expression of this national influence, for the good of the 
world? Secondly, has the world so changed that sea power 
has now lost a great part of its old influence? 

When week by week I sit in the Board Room of the 
Admiralty, perhaps the most histori¢ room in London, and 
| see around me the carvings of the time of Samuel Pepys, 
the oldest wind-dial in the country, and the picture of 
Nelson that was painted immediately after the Battle of 
the Nile, I constantly reflect upon the past record of 


M Y old Oxford tutor, Dr. Herbert Fisher, the Warden 


British sea power. There are no pages in British history so 
full of colour and incident as the lives of our great sea cap- 
tains and the story of their epic achievements. If you have 
not read these chapters of our history, read them now, and 
I believe that you will come to the conclusion that British 
sea power never threatened international peace like Con- 
tinental land power, and that British Naval security meant 
greater and not less security for the world at large. 

This is certainly the conclusion reached by impartial 
American publicists and historians. It was only a few months 
ago that one of them, Mr. Walter Lippmann, declared that 
the predominance of the British Navy was the bulwark that 
prevented world war in the nineteenth century. 

Can we still continue to make effective use of this great 
obstacle to world war? Or is the force of sea power abated 
and destroyed by new inventions and modern developments ? 
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These are the two questions to which I now ask your 
attention. 

It was perhaps inevitable in the years that immediately 
followed the War—I was Secretary of State for Air at the 
time—that many people jumped to extreme conclusions. They 
had seen sensational activity in the air with the newly- 
developed aeroplanes and airships, and they had seen what 
appeared to many of them to be the inactivity of the Grand 
Fleet on the seas. It seemed to them that there was no limita- 
tion to the powers of the aeroplane, and that the day of the 
ship was fast passing away. 

Subsequent experience has made our judgment more 
mature. We know that it was the power of the Grand Fleet 
that ensured the final victory. We know also that, whilst 
aviation has made spectacular progress in recent years, aero- 
planes cannot carry the food and raw materials that we need 
for our existence. Yes, and they cannot, owing to their short- 
ness of range, operate in four-fifths of the seas of the world. 

We know also that great progress has been made in the 
defence of ships. Their armour has been made stronger, their 
range of operation greater, their power of attack strengthened 
by their own use of the new air arm. 

It is these reasons that have made the Cabinet Com- 
mittee upon the so-called bomb versus battleship controversy 
affirm once again the principles of sea power and conclude 
that, whilst new problems have undoubtedly been created, 
and finality can never be reached in the struggle between the 
attack and the defence, there is no reason to change our 
historic attitude to the sea, or our confidence in the Fleet as 
the arm upon which we depend for our food, our raw ma- 
terials, and our Imperial solidarity. They declare—I quote 
their own words—that ‘the capital ship must remain,’ that 
‘no ship is less likely to be destroyed than the heavy battle- 
ships,’ and that ‘no Air Force can replace the Navy.’ 

Read the report for yourselves and read it not for the 
purpose of engaging in any controversy between the sea and 
the air (there is no antithesis between the sea and the air, 
for the sea needs the air and the air needs the sea), but read 
it as a reafirmation of the fact that the principles of sea 
power are unchanged. 


Now you will see at once that if the principles of sea 
power are unchanged, it means that we can still use this 
great influence as we have used it in the past for our own 
security and for the security of the world at large. 


This conclusion does not, however, mean that the prob- 
lem is a simple one for those who are engaged upon rebuilding 
the Fleet and preparing the plans for Imperial defence. It 
is the very reverse; for into it enter the most complicated 
questions of science, of psychology, and of national life. 1 take 
as an instance the questions raised by the development of the 
aeroplane. The aeroplane is not able to operate in the wide 
oceans, but it can operate with great effect in the narrow seas, 
the naval bases, and the civil harbours. A system, therefore, 
of the closest cooperation must be worked out between the 
Navy and the Air Force for ensuring the greatest practicable 
measure of security in these essential areas. For this purpose 
it will be necessary for the Fleet to make the fullest possible 
use of ship-borne aircraft, and it will be necessary for the Air 
Force to be strong enough to give effective assistance with 
its land-based machines. This single instance, and it is a very 
important one, shows how necessary it is for the Navy to be 


able to rely on a strong Air Force, and for the Air Force 
to be able to rely on a strong Navy. It is not a question of 
eliminating one in the interests of the other. The need is for 
two strong forces ready to act together, and for a concen- 
trated attempt to be made to agree upon common strategy 


. and common tactics. 


This need I have had continually in mind in my recent 
visits to the Mediterranean and the naval bases on the Eng- 
lish coast. I do not conceal from you the fact that there is 
much to be done before we can achieve the necessary results. 
Achieve them, however, we must, for upon the security of 
our bases and harbours rests much of the security of sea 
power, and with sea power as the foundation of the country 
and the Empire we cannot afford to take avoidable risks. 


So much for the bases, and the difficult questions that 
they raise for us. Let me next say a word about another 
difficult question, the problem of the design of the ships. Here, 
indeed, we must be both well-informed as to new develop- 
ments, and alert in the way that we adapt ourselves to them. 
I believe that we are both alert and well-informed. It is 
certainly significant that so many countries wish to build 
warships in our yards and to our designs. Is someone, none 
the less, saying as he hears me speak: “That sounds all right, 
but here is the Admiralty dropping back into building huge 
battleships at an enormous expense and upon old design.’ If 
anyone is thinking that this is what we are doing, let me say 
in a sentence that nothing could be further from the truth. 
We do not worship big ships. Indeed, we did ‘our utmost to 
reduce by international agreement the size of battleships. We 
do not want a ship a single ton bigger than is necessary for 
the purpose for which the ship is to be used. So far as the new 
battleships are concerned, it may interest you to know that 
they will be very different from the old ships, and that we 
have taken into the fullest possible account War experience 
and post-War experiment. A series of no less than sixteen 
designs was worked out in detail before we were satisfied 
that the new ships would embody the lessons that weshave 
learnt and are constantly learning. 


The design of a ship of war has always been a difficult 
problem. Within a small space and on a floating body you 
have to hold the balance between the power of attack and 
the power of defence, between the armament and the armour, 
between the fighting qualities of the ship and its speed and 
capacity to keep the sea. These problems have never been 
more complex than they are at present. Difficult, however, 
as they are, there is no reason to suppose that they are in- 
soluble and that, being insoluble, sea power has been shorn of 
its influence in the world. 

Of another factor of sea power, the personnel of the 
Royal Navy, of the Merchant Service, and of the Fishing 
Fleet—for all three go to make sea power—I need say 
only a word. Our sea power in the past has depended to a 
great extent upon the courage and skill of all ‘those that go 
down to the sea in ships.’ In the last few weeks I have seen 
many thousands of the officers and men of the Fleet, and I 
can tell you without fear of contradiction that the traditional 
skill, courage, and character of our seafarers persit undi- 
minished. The seaman of today differs very much from the 
Jack Tar of a century ago. Well-educated and well-treated, 
he is very alert in body and mind, and possesses a varied and 
thorough knowledge of modern seamanship. But behind this 
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more humane and intelligent training there is the same love 
of the sea, the same faith in British sea power, and the same 
determination to maintain its splendid traditions. Modern 
efficiency made it possible in these recent months for the ships 
of the Navy to rescue many thousands of refugees from the 
coast of Spain. But behind this modern efficiency was the 
same spirit of sympathy and good nature that stimulated the 
Fleet of a century ago to another great humanitarian service, 
the bringing to an end of the hateful slave trade. 

These, then, are the instruments of sea power—the 
ships, the men, and the harbours. But behind the instru- 
ments must be the mind and hand to give wise direction to 
this great machine. How should the mind and hand direct 
it in the dark and troubled world of today? How, in par- 
ticular, should I, as First Lord of the Admiralty, the Minister 
chiefly responsible for its use, advise the Government and the 
British people upon so great a responsibility ? 

The right answer is, I believe, the old answer. Let us 
use these instruments in the old words of the Prayer for 
those at sea ‘to give a security for such as pass on the seas 
upon their lawful occasions.’ Let us use chem in the cause 
of peace. And in using them let us remember the lesson of 
history. Let us remember that in making ourselves secure we 
have never made the world insecure. It was sea-power that 
created the British Empire and it was sea-power that, in 
creating the British Empire, established the greatest area of 


internal peace that the world has ever seen. If sea power, so 
romantically described four centuries ago by Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton as “The Flower of England’s Garland,’ were 
torn from our brow, the Empire would crash as the Temple 
crashed after Samson had been shorn of his locks. Yes, but 
much more than the temple of the British Empire would 
break up in dust and ruin. For who can doubt that the dis- 
ruption of a system that maintains peace and order over a 
quarter of the world’s surface would not mean a grim and 
terrible period of chaos throughout the entire universe? 

It is these great issues that make me insist that sea power 
is the very foundation of our Imperial structure. Though the 
details vary, the fundamentals remain the same. Our Com- 
monwealth here and overseas depends for its life upon the 
highways of the ocean. It has been along these highways that 
we have won our position in the world. It is by these high- 
ways that we must hold it. Faithful students of the past, we 
must remember with gratitude the qualities that achieved for 
us this might and influence. Keen enquirers of the present, 
we must face the questions of today with resolute and scien- 
tific minds. Hopeful dreamers of the future—for let us all 
dream dreams of a better world—let us plan for a time when 
British sea power will prove itself an overwhelming force on 
the side of peace, and when—supported, it may be, by the 
other great Naval Powers—it will once again make world 
war impossible. 


The Continuity of Civilization 


By ROBERT G. SPROUL, President, University of California 


Before the Present Day Club, Riverside, October 26, 1936, and repeated recently by request before the Conference of 
School Superintendents, Del Monte, Calif. 


a university president was a remote but admirable 

figure, generally respected and seldom understood. He 
felt his authority in the intellectual world and was disposed 
to make the most of it. Sure of respectful agreement, he 
could, at a meeting such as this, range among the peaks of 
classical learning, to the amazement of his auditors, and give 
them his blessing when they were exhausted. That was the 
golden age of university presidents. Today this president 
could not, and this audience would not, take part in so deaf- 
ening an academic barrage. And so I shall speak to you to- 
night, not as a university president, but in the guise of a minor 
official making a progress report to a few stockholders of the 
greatest, business on earth, “Civilization, Inc.” 

All men are stockholders in civilization. We are all liv- 
ing upon dividends that civilization pays. If it were not for 
civilization we would still be satisfying our hunger with the 
roots and herbs of the field and the raw flesh of such wild 
animals as we could kill with our bare hands. Whatever 
more we have been able to learn of Nature’s secrets, whatever 
we have been able to learn of the mystery within us, comes 
to us as a dividend from Civilization, Inc. Whatever more 
we are able to bequeath to our heirs and assigns will come 
from Civilization, Inc. 

It is fitting, then, that we should from time to time in- 
quire into the condition of our mutual business to assure our- 


Tesi was a period in the history of America when 


selves that it is not paying dividends out of surplus or failing 
to make allowances for depreciation or investments for the 
future. It is fitting, also, that someone representative of the 
field of education should be assigned to make such a progress 
report; for education is the system of apprenticeship that we 
have devised to train men in the routine of civilization, to 
teach them to use the tools which the race has found indis- 
pensable. It provides the only lubricant we have to keep the 
wheels of civilization turning; it is a welding process that 
joins the past to the present; it is the vital spark which fires 
unceasingly man’s desire for knowledge and culture. 

There is, of course, a more immediate purpose to educa- 
tion, or, rather, a more individual relation from which it can 
be regarded. In fitting young men and women for possible 
service to civilization, the process of education also enables 
them to derive greater benefit from the services that civiliza- 
tion has to offer. Although we live on the dividends of civili- 
zation, those dividends are seldom transmitted by post; they 
have to be collected personally. Nor are they fixed in amount; 
on the contrary, they increase in direct proportion to the 
effort that the individual expends in obtaining them. It is 
quite possible for individuals to live in the midst of civiliza- 
tion, or in proximity to it, and benefit from it in small degree 
if at all. They never realize that their ancestors have made an 
investment on which they are entitled to drew interest if they 
will bestir themselves to collect it. Nor is that interest con- 
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fined to monetary payments. It includes all those things which 
add most to the satisfaction of living—health, safety, com- 
fort, recreation, enjoyment of books, plays, music, art, under- 
standing of the general advances of scientific discovery and 
adventure, appreciation of the wonders and beauties of Na- 
ture, and most important of.all, realization of the ways in 
which the individual can achieve the higher happiness of 
working not for selfish ends alone, but also for the good of 
his fellowmen. 

These dividends are obviously valuable, and upon in- 
quiry as to how to collect them, one is told that only through 
education may he learn. All of us in America realize this, 
I am sure. We are made aware of the values that education 
holds for the individual in a hundred ways every year of our 
lives. Therein lies the principal reason for the steadily mount- 
ing school population. There are compulsory school attendance 
laws, of course, but these laws would not have been estab- 
lished had not the public generally believed there was an 
immediate practical value to education. Moreover, school 
attendance has been increasing steadily and rapidly beyond 
the ages set by law. In the past half-century the school age 
population of the United States has increased about one 
hundred per cent, but school attendance has increased two 
hundred and seventy per cent. Parents send their children to 
school not primarily because they recognize the abstract ideal 
of fitting men to serve each other, but because they desire that 
their sons and daughters shall be equipped to live successfully. 
They think, naturally, in terms of their children, of preparing 
them for an effective part in the struggle for existence; with 
economic security and the respect and good will of others as 
the chief considerations. No educator would be fulfilling his 
trust were he to neglect the principle that one of his major 
obligations is to develop the individuals who have been placed 
in his charge. No school system would be justified that did 
not hold the individual needs of its students as one of its first 
and principal objectives. 

But this cannot be the only objective. There is no hope 
for the future of a business which devotes all its energies to 
training stockholders in the intricacies of collecting dividends. 
Attention must first be given to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the business. It is a truism that no business can, for 
any length of time, stand still. It must either go forward 
or die. Especially is this true of the business of civilization, 
the stock of which is distributed to every child without cost 
and without the compensating increase in capital which usually 
comes from the sale of stock. Civilization, Inc., must grow 
and expand as no other business if it is to meet the ever- 
mounting dividend demands that are made upon it by a list 
of stockholders exactly equal to the census rolls of the 
Nation, or for that matter, the census rolls of the world. The 
chief responsibility for the increase in the capital structure 
and the stable maintenance of the business, also, falls upon 
the system of education. Those who assume leadership in 
education, and this includes lay as well as professional leaders, 
must be ever aware that, although their primary purpose is 
the training of each citizen for his appropriate place in the 
world, they must also look to the training of at least a few 
of “capital” calibre who will improve the world and make 
it capable of supporting more citizens in greater security 
and comfort. 

Civilization is not in itself a living thing. Whatever life 





it appears to have is instilled into it by man. In its essence 
it is not even a material thing, though we commonly think 
of it in terms of tangible objects and institutions; in other 
words, we confuse civilization with the results that have 
been achieved by it. The real thing actually does not exist 
outside of the mind of man. Its basis is the quitely flowing 
stream of memories passed on to us by all the races of human 
kind who have observed, experimented, and thought about 
the problem of bettering existence. Without those memories, 
which we call knowledge, civilization could not exist. Our 
world of mechanical and electrical inventions, of structures 
of steel, stone, and concrete, of social and governmental or- 
ganizations, would fade and disappear in a generation were 
we to lose the knowledge on which it is based. Nor can 
civilization be cast upon the earth and left to fend for itself. 
It must be constantly planted and replanted and carefully 
nurtured. Only in the minds of men does it take on life and 
grow. Only there do the ideas that are expressed in the 
material world around us take on the attributes of seeds which 
will sprout and develop and produce other seeds. Only there 
can ideas be cross-pollenized and produce new concepts for 
the ennobling of human existence, 

Progress depends upon our ability to accumulate knowl- 
edge and to plant it in those fertile minds where it will 
develop into new ideas and ripen into wisdom. Along with 
teaching that will give young men and women sufficient 
knowledge at least to maintain the world in its present status 
quo, there must be learning that will set up farther goals 
for a world that is marching on. Schools and teachers per- 
forming this second function cannot be content with ordinary 
and accepted information; they must comb the earth for all 
that is new or can be used to produce the new. Without this 
phase of education the business of Civilization, Inc., would 
steadily become weaker and there would inevitably come a 
time when it no longer could pay dividends to its stockholders. 

As we review past history no fact stands out more 
strongly than this: Civilization has grown most rapidly where 
the flow of new ideas has been least restricted; where the 
minds of many men were brought together and stimulated 
by the exchange of experiences and thoughts; where condi- 
tions were favorable for the accumulation of knowledge, and 
for its successful transmittal from one generation to the next. 
In isolation no people can advance very far; and without a 
written language and other necessities of education, no people 
will have much success in improving its condition. 


The proof of these statements is to be found in any 
study of vanished cultures. Whenever a people loses its 
desire to accumulate knowledge from every available source, 
or whenever its organized system of passing knowledge from 
one generation to the next fails, through war, or pestilence, 
or false leadership, its culture soon enters upon a decline. 
There is further proof in the backwardness of primitive 
peoples who have never had a written language to record 
knowledge or an educational system whereby to transmit it. 
As far as science can determine, the primitive peoples of the 
earth are not inherently inferior in intelligence. They have 
merely not been stimulated to use their intelligence, and have 
not had a means of recording and transmitting the knowledge 
they have gained. 


An interesting example of this fact is provided by an 
embryonic nation of black men dwelling on the northern 
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shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza, in Africa, at the head- 
waters of the White Nile. The peoples of this nation are 
knowa as the Baganda of Uganda, and their culture, one of 
the most curious in the world, has excited the interest of every 
white man who has encountered it. Virtually the only authen- 
tic description of this culture as it existed before the European 
invasion of Africa, comes to us from a book written a genera- 
tion ago by a sympathetic Christian missionary, the Reverend 
John Roscoe. Since the British have assumed control of the 
Baganda people, and made their country the Uganda Protec- 
torate, it has been found that these blacks have shown them- 
selves quite capable of assimilating European ways. Some of 
their young men have successfully passed through Oxford 
and Cambridge, just as black men from the Gold Coast have 
come to the University of California and acquitted themselves 
with distinction. 

It is not fantastic, therefore, to say that if the Baganda 
of Uganda had lived on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
and received the full force of the stream of ideas which flowed 
from the valleys of the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nile, 
beginning some six thousand years ago, they might have 
taken an important part in the development of the civiliza- 
tion that we have today. But they were isolated! They dwelt 
far from other peoples on a high plateau in a continent of 
mystery. The impetus to develop a written language never 
reached them, and their ability to accumulate knowledge and 
to pass it on by a process of education was severely limited. 
We can only surmise what they might have done by observing 
what they did in spite of their handicaps. 


According to the history, for many centuries, which the 
Baganda have carried in their memories, they were in the 
beginning an unorganized group of clans, each headed by a 
chief, and all warring one with another. Suddenly, out of the 
north came an invading army of Hamitic peoples who had 
become acquainted with the civilization of ancient Egypt. 
These invaders brought with them new ideas of government 
which the Baganda promptly adopted and which they de- 
veloped according to their own view of life, into a system 
not duplicated anywhere else in the world. At the head of the 
government they placed a king, reminiscent of the pharoahs of 
Egypt. His authority was supreme and his power unlimited. 
But into this monarchal form the Baganda ingeniously fitted 
a democratic system of choosing the king, in comparison with 
which our own system of political parties and ward heelers 
seems somehow lacking in ingenuity. Instead of three or four 
political parties the Baganda had the equivalent of thirty-six, 
in the form of clans. Each one of these clans carried on a 
constant campaign to place one of its own blood on the throne, 
and to win as many other high offices for its members as 
possible; for the Baganda, like many other peoples I might 
mention, put a high premium on the patronage and privilege 
that comes with political power. The votes that they cast 
were not ordinary ballots, but consisted of young women 
chosen for their pulchritude, good manners, and ability to 
work. These votes were sent to the reigning king to be his 
wives. Each clan might send twenty or more of these votes, 
and, as a consequence, the king sometimes had five hundred or 
more wives. The object of voting this way was to produce 
a vast array of young princes, from which the healthiest, 
smartest, and most popular could be chosen as the next king, 
from a clan other than that of the reigning king. Each clan 


worked to assure itself of having this prince-regent one of its 
members by using the utmost care and discrimination in 
choosing the potential mothers with which it voted. 


Under this system of government, a combination of abso- 
lute monarchy and women’s suffrage, the Baganda built up, 
on a primitive scale, a real nation. There wasn’t a plow, a 
draft animal, or a wheeled vehicle in the whole kingdom, yet 
their production and distribution of food was so organized 
that they were able to support a population of from three to 
five millions! The soil is so fertile that one woman with a 
hoe could raise enough to support a large family with only 
four hours’ labor a day, three weeks out of the month; and 
she still does. In fact, no one worked more than four hours 
a good old day, and when it rained, which it did frequently, 
the gods were reminded of their responsibilities and then 
everyone went to sleep until the gods saw fit to provide better 
weather. Food distribution, particularly the collecting of sup- 
plies for the king and his retinue, numbering several thousand 
individuals, was a daily process. Thousands of natives served 
as carriers, dozens of licensed commission markets flourished, 
and hundreds of miles of hand-swept roads connected all 
parts of the kingdom with the capitol where the king, the 
prime minister, the cabinet, and other officials maintained their 
headquarters. Incidentally, these were the only roads in 
Africa outside of Egypt before the white conquest. Every six 
months the King of Uganda made a census of his peoples 
that reached to the last thatched hut in the farthest village, 
and on the basis of exact population figures he worked out an 
equitable tax program. 

No one can read of the Baganda without asking him- 
self why, having built such an ingenius national system, they 
did not continue to develop toward a higher civilization. 
There can be only one answer. They lacked the stimulus that 
comes from exchanging ideas with other peoples; and they 
lacked the means of recording knowledge and transmitting 
it. They were limited in their activities by the necessity of 
passing the basic knowledge of their institutions by word of 
mouth from generation to generation. The human memory, 
with all its faults, was their only reference work and text- 
book. The Baganda had good memories. Any prominent citi- 
zen could tell you the names of the kings and prime ministers 
for thirty-two generations into the past. Few of us could 
duplicate that feat with our own presidents. But the Baganda 
had no public schools, no common meeting houses wherein to 
acquire and develop knowledge, because the only type of 
knowledge that all Baganda children wished to learn was not 
a knowledge shared in common. The Baganda believed in 
reincarnation; so it was necessary for each individual to 
know the lives and achievements of all his family ancestors, 
especially those who had owned the soul that he had inherited. 
They were also extremely religious, and it was necessary for 
them to know the virtues of a pantheon of several dozen na- 
tional gods, and, in addition, to understand the idiosyncrasies 
of the special gods of their clan, of the ghosts of their various 
families, and of a small army of guardian spirits which each 
individual collected for personal use. 

Education under such conditions had to be in large part 
a family affair and a clan affair. Parents taught their children 
by word of mouth and by example until their repertoire was 
exhausted, then the children were traded between families to 
receive a broader training if possible. The only universal 
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knowledge held by all children had to do with their relations 
to the state. They learned the intricacies of their government, 
and if they had any talents in that direction, they were given 
instruction on how to be politicians. Politeness and social 
formalities were important. An ability to play some musical 
instrument, to sing, or tell entertaining stories, was essential 
to personal popularity and hence to political advancement. 
The motto of Baganda life was: “Never lose a chance to make 
a friend.” Every man carried a little basket of coffee beans 
which he offered to those he met on the road. If he saw a 
stranger working diligently in the fields, he stopped and 
thanked him for it. If he met two strangers walking in step 
he would compliment them on their thoughtfulness and offer 
them a coffee bean. 


Life was so full of details for the Baganda, and their 
means of education were so crude that they were kept busy 
learning to do things in the traditional way. There was 
neither time nor incentive for trying to do anything new. 
Consequently, Uganda never advanced beyond semi-civili- 
zation. 


From such examples as this, and there are many of them 
in the world, we may obtain a true conception of the intimate 
relationship between organized education and progress. In 
some respects Uganda had reached long ago a stage of culture 
comparable to that of a feudal kingdom in medieval Europe. 
Its houses were built of thatch instead of wood or stone but 
its capital city and villages were models of cleanliness and 
sanitation. No individual of any consequence could live with- 
out a special enclosure for bathing at the close of the day. 
No table was complete without napkins made of the pulp of 
the banana plant. Traveling bards, Gregorian chanters, pro- 
fessional drummers, wrestlers, and other entertainers, en- 
livened the village chief’s evenings-at-home. The king main- 
tained an orchestra of ninety-three drums, and by means of 
recognized drum codes, he could, in a few minutes, send a 
message from village to village to the farthest part of his 
kingdom. But Uganda, isolated in equatorial Africa without 
contact with other peoples and without even the most ele- 
mentary machinery of education, stayed in a feudal condition 
until the British conquered it forty or fifty years ago. Medie- 
val Europe, on the contrary, inspired by the influx of knowl- 
edge from other centers, and able to record knowledge in 
writing and transmit it to thinkers, made shift to advance 
and to complete the foundations of our modern civilization. 

If we are to continue the progress thus far made, we 
must give more and more attention to education and the prob- 
lems of education. We must not only see that all youths are 
equipped to live successfully in accordance with their talents, 
but we must make sure that those minds capable of creative 
endeavor are sifted out of the mass and given special training 
and special opportunities. For it is to such minds we must 
look for a better world in the future, and it is on the number 
of them and the adequacy of their training that our rate of 
improvement will depend. A rational educational system 
must be designed to utilize to the fullest extent the inherent 
abilities of men and women. It must therefore recognize that 
there is a wide variation in talents and that those talents 
cannot be developed, either for successful living or for service 
to mankind, by any one path to learning or by any one 
method of teaching. As Dr. W. H. P. Faunce once said when 
president of Brown University: “Democracy means an equal 


chance for unequal minds.” The same type of training is not 
best for all individuals, and a system of education in which 
all units are modelled after each other cannot supply equality 
or opportunity to young men and women whose intellectual 
endowments are as varied in quality and quantity as are the 
texture and amount of pigmentation of their skins. 


Neither can educational methods and aims be altered 
to fit every individual, even though that should be the theo- 
retical ideal. The best we can do is to make every effort to 
approach that ideal as closely as practical considerations of 
cost and personnel will allow. And, as always, the great need 
here is for vision; for courage to look ahead and to determine 
a program of educational development in conformance with 
the needs of the State and the Nation, and the welfare of 
their children, rather than in satisfaction of local prides or 
traditional prejudices. We must learn to cultivate the attitude 
that ability to get money for a proposed educational project is 
not a test of its worth; that the fundamental question should 
always be, “Is this project going to yield the greatest good 
to our rising generation and future generations?” We can- 
not answer that question unless we attempt to foresee the 
greatest good and to plan for it intelligently. As yet we have 
made little progress in planning education, even in this day 
when self-appointed leaders are planning so much for us. We 
know very little about the problems we will face in this most 
important field of our development as a community, or how 
we may best overcome them. 


For example, I can think offhand of a number of questions 
that should be given the most careful consideration here in 
California, and in other states as well. If we expect to offer 
educational opportunities to all, what is the magnitude of the 
task that we must accomplish in future years? We are not 
building schools and devising curricula for a school popu- 
lation which will remain constant in size or in distribution. 
Is it not common sense to ask ourselves whether our pro- 
grams of educational expansion are in harmony with observed 
trends of population growth and migration? Should we not 
at least attempt to estimate the number of young men and 
women that we will be obliged to care for from decade to 
decade? We know, for example, that population growth for 
the Nation as a whole has been and is following a fairly 
definite curve. From this curve predictions have been made 
that, unless immigration laws are altered or some miracle 
changes the birth rate, America’s population will reach its 
highest peak in about thirty years and will thereafter remain 
stable or begin to decline. Estimates of the size of the popu- 
lation of the United States when that peak is reached indicate 
that it will be approximately twenty-five million more than 
census estimates of the present population, and that a larger 
proportion than now will be beyond school age. That is the 
first fact that we must keep in mind if we are going to meet 
educational needs of the future. 

A second problem that needs consideration is the steadily 
lengthening period of schooling. Not many years ago the 
ordinary educational period for the United States ended 
somewhere in grammar school. Today the common period 
is extended into the high school, and is still moving upward. 
In spite of compulsory school laws, we are apparently provid- 
ing instruction in high schools for only about two-thirds of 
the young men and women of America of high school age. 
Even in California, where the ratio of school attendance to 
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population is higher than the average for the country as a 
whole, we still have not reached the maximum of school en- 
rollment in the secondary period. Retardation of promotion, 
economic difficulties, and other causes appear to be holding 
down the number of boys and girls who finish the twelfth 
grade. For example, according to the latest biennial report 
of the State Department of Education, the number of gradu- 
ates from public high schools of the State in 1931-32 was 
less than 44,500. Yet when we trace this generation of 
students back to the first grade in grammar school, twelve 
years before, we find that they were more than 118,500 
strong. 

Somewhere between the beginning of the first grade and 
the end of the twelfth grade, seventy-four thousand boys and 
girls were lost to the schools of California. Deaths can account 
for only a small percentage of this loss. According to the 
American Experience Table of Insured Mortality, the ex- 
pected loss from an initial population of 120,000 school 
children would be approximately 11,000 between the ages of 
six and eighteen. That leaves 63,000 of the original group of 
118,500 children unaccounted for. What happened to them 
I do not know. I call attention to them because they represent 
a problem that should be studied and settled before we spend 
too much money on the developing of more post high school 
education of the kind that we have now. If it is true that 
one-half of the students who enter the first grade of grammar 
school never finish high school, should we not investigate and 
discover why this is so before we add new wings to the old 
school system ? Certainly, we cannot raise the educational level 
of the commonwealth if we are losing half of our boys and 
girls before they have completed what we have declared by 
law to be a minimum preparatory training for life. As the 
late national Labor leader, Samuel Gompers, said, “We can 
advance and develop democracy but little faster than we can 
advance and develop the average level of intelligence and 
knowledge within the democracy. That is the problem that 
confronts modern educators.” 

Mr. Gompers is right. That is the problem that con- 
fronts modern educators, and it will never be solved unless 
we investigate our educational needs before we spend our 
money, and plan an integrated system of public schools from 
the kindergarten to the graduate school of the State Univer- 
sity, such that each capable individual may find in one or 
more of-these institutions the guidance and training necessary 
to a well-rounded and abundant life. We cannot leave the 
development of schools to the initiative of local communities 
any more than we can the building of highways or the ad- 
ministering of public health measures. If we do adopt a 
laissez-faire attitude on this important question, the most 
energetic and influential communities will obtain more edu- 
cational facilities than they need and other communities will 
do without—a condition that will be the detriment of all. 
It will open the way to unnecessary duplication of facilities 
and the wasting of money that the community needs badly 
for other purposes. The way of intelligence is to study a 
problem from all angles and then to set about solving it in 
harmony with the established facts. California has no ade- 
quate machinery for such an approach to its serious educa- 
tional problems. The need for an educational research and 
planning board, composed of experts freed from politics and 
community pressure, is a challenge which the State has thus 
far chosen to ignore. 


If I may digress a moment, perhaps the point at issue 
here can be made clearer. Several years ago the communities 
surrounding San Fraucisco Bay reached a definite decision to 
build bridges across the Golden Gate and from San Fran- 
cisco to Oakland. After this decision was reached, the matter 
was placed in the hands of planning boards, and engineers 
were invited from various parts of the country to take 
charge. There was no thought of allowing each community 
affected to start building its section of the bridge as it thought 
best and trusting to luck that the various sections would 
meet somewhere in the middle of the bay. Far from it! The 
building of the bridge was taken up as a definite problem for 
which all possible solutions should be considered and the best 
selected. Before a pound of steel was ordered or a yard of 
concrete poured, plans of the theoretically possible structures 
were studied and models were submitted to every conceivable 
test. Several such models, two of them approximately one 
hundred feet long, were built in the engineering laboratories 
of the University of California, and graduate students and_ 
members of the faculty performed the necessary tests to de- 
termine such vital points as the rise and fall of suspension 
spans under varying traffic loads, the amount of side-sway for 
various wind velocities, and the strength of different types 
of joints for the steel structure. Even the relative quality of 
a number of available types of cement and concrete mixes was 
tested under the conditions that were to be encountered in 
laying the foundations of the bridge piers. Only when all 
conceivable phases of the problem had been studied and the 
best solution determined upon was the actual program of 
construction started and the expenditure of millions of dollars 
of public money authorized. 

We should adopt a somewhat similar procedure in 
developing our educational system. We should make a more 
determined effort to see the problem whole and to consider 
all possible solutions in order to assure ourselves that we are 
doing the best we can with the money that is being spent. 
The development of an educational system is itself a kind of 
bridge building, and, like a bridge, it, too, is a means to an 
end, and that end is the continuity of civilization. Education 
is therefore far more important than a bridge of steel and 
concrete and far more deserving of the best preliminary 
planning and carefully arrived at conclusions than are 
routinely given to the establishment of a highway link be- 
tween two regions. Moreover, there are several means of 
communication between places: education is the one means 
of communicating, of passing on, man’s cultural inheritance 
from one generation to another. Steadily the bridge of educa- 
tion is pushed forward across the slough of ignorance, making 
foot by foot a strong, broad highway which carries the 
marching millions of America’s youth from happy childhood 
to fruitful maturity. 

Carefully we plan, and scientifically we build our 
bridges. But we have built the American system of education 
without plan, disconnected, piece by piece, and have attempted 
to make it meet the needs of changing days by additions and 
repairs instituted by any group of civic carpenters willing to 
supply a keg of nails and a load of lumber. Whatever strength 
it may have is owing entirely to chance rather than to engi- 
neering and architecture, and parts of it are reminiscent of 
the house that Jerry built. When the first piles were driven 
for this educational causeway it was our idea that we should 
have a broad approach to the bridge extending about eight 
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grades over the slough, and from there on narrowing down 
to a mere gangplank for the use of the very few who were 
talented as academic equilibrists. By far the greater number 
of young men and women were expected to dive off the end 
of the half-built structure and swim as best they could for the 
far shore. If they were good swimmers and reached a landing, 
we called them self-made men and women; if not, we forgot 
them. This old idea unfortunately still clings to us. Our 
bridge of education, though it has been broadened from time 
to time, is still inadequate to carry all who would rather go 
forward than dive into the cold water of a jobless world. If 
they wish to stay on the bridge at all, they must keep to the 
center and follow in the footsteps of the scholars. If their 
talents do not lie in that direction, they are gently but firmly 
pushed off, or even if they do possess some talent, the crowd 
is so great and moves so slowly that they may never get any- 
where. Perhaps, something of this sort happened to the 
64,000 boys and girls in this State who, apparently, were lost 
to the school system between 1920 and 1932. I say “perhaps” 
because I don’t know, and as far as I can discover, no one 
knows, because it has never been any one’s business to find out. 

Surely, to intelligent citizens of a democracy, a proof 
need not be labored that we need a design and a better con- 
struction schedule for this bridge of ours. Just one deck and 
that so designed as to trip the feet of the unprepared and to 
cast them into oblivion is not enough; humanity’s infinite 
variety requires a multiple-decked structure with traffic lanes 
for fast and slow, radiating in various directions to different 
islands of the blest, and equipped, some of them, with rail- 
ings and ropes by which those who forge ahead best when 
their hands are busy can find the way to a satisfying des- 
tination. If America is to have an educational bridge for her 
people, let it be one upon which every one can cross by some 
means or other and find at least contentment and independence 
on the other side. Those who find it difficult to keep their 
balance on the higher levels will then be able to cross by 
means of the main deck, and those with the energy and the 
ability to strive for higher goals can take the ever mounting 
ramps to the topmost levels. Such a bridge or system of 
bridges would eliminate the necessity of thousands plunging 
into the slough and spending the rest of their lives struggling 
against the floods of ignorance. It would afford students a 
choice of educational routes, each leading to some indicated, 
desirable destination. It would enable us to provide higher 
and higher levels for those of outstanding talents, levels 
where young men and women with vision could be brought 
to see the distant horizons toward which civilization must 
make its way. 


We have not been building our bridge of education in 
California either intelligently or in harmony with the facts. 
Weare still lagging behind other states in our recognition of 
the importance of stating the terms of the problem and work- 
ing systematically toward its solution. On the one hand, the 
public has been slow to recognize the wisdom of putting 
educational development in the hands of educators rather than 
in the hands of local boosting organizations, and, on the other 
hand, educators have been backward in building up a coopera- 
tion among themselves which would inspire the confidence of 
the public and merit universal support. And so, the stock- 
holders of Civilization, Inc., in California have not been get- 
ting certain things that they need and deserve. They need 


apprentices capable of development into managers of the 
details of their business; they need men of trained intelli- 
gence to perfect its organization; and they need men of 
creative ability to perfect its operation. 

Perhaps if I take one example from the history of Cali- 
fornia education it will illustrate what happens when there 
is no planning in advance on the basis of facts. Thirty-five 
years ago, at the instigation of a number of sincere men with 
high ideals but insufficient knowledge of how to achieve them, 
the legislature was persuaded to establish the California Poly- 
technic School. The authorizing act stated: “The purpose of 
the school is to furnish to young people of both sexes mental 
and manual training in the arts and sciences, including agri- 
culture, mechanics, engineering, business methods, domestic 
economy, and such other branches as will fit the student for 
the non-professional walks of life.” The purposes thus ex- 
pressed were commendable, but no one knew whether they 
would best be fulfilled by establishing a separate school or by 
making appropriate additions to the curricula of existing 
schools. That was the first result of insufficient knowledge 
and consequent failure to plan intelligently. 

When it came to selecting a site for the school, again no 
one thought of surveying the State to find out where it would 
be of most service or would be most likely to be successful. 
It was a plum to be sought by all communities with land at 
their disposal. Eventually the decision was reached to build 
the new institution on the outskirts of San Luis Obispo, and 
a year or so later it opened its doors. Then came the gradual 
and painful awakening. The school was too far from large 
cities to draw students interested in mechanics, business 
methods, or domestic economy. The surrounding agricultural 
area was not populous enough to support the curriculum pro- 
vided in agriculture. But the money had been spent, it was 
dificult to make a change, and every one concerned hoped 
that by continued effort and expenditure the investment could 
be salvaged. The State Department of Education did its best, 
and capable educators wore their hearts out trying to build 
the institution into something of which California would be 
proud. But the purposes of the school were utterly at vari- 
ance with its geographical position and the needs of its sur- 
rounding population. At the end of thirty years the State 
had spent three million five hundred dollars at California 
Polytechnic, and in return some 590 students had been given 
the complete course of training, and some 1,800 had received 
a partial course. The cost of this grammar grade and junior 
high school training has therefore been about $6,000 for each 
student who finished, or $1,400 for each student who regis- 
tered, regardless of whether he stayed just a few weeks or 
two years. 


Recently, I am glad to be able to say, the State Depart- 
ment of Education has changed the character of this school 
and made of it a type of junior college serving in the fields of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. Under the direction of Mr. 
Julian McPhoe it has begun to show signs of becoming, in 
the last few years, a useful part of the State’s educational 
facilities. Experience has demonstrated that it cannot be a 
special school of any type without becoming exorbitantly 
costly. The State cannot recover the money that has already 
been spent on it, but it can, by planning for its correct utili- 
zation in the future, prevent any further possibility of waste, 
provided, that is, that it is not debauched once again by the 
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swelling appropriations that are coming to it from the profits 
of horse racing. - 

This example is, of course, an outstanding one, but 
it does indicate strikingly the dangers of continuing our edu- 
cational program without first deciding where we are going 
and what we need to get us there. The director of the State 
Department of Education is not a miracle worker. He cannot 
convert every white elephant which local pressure may saddle 
on him into a useful draft animal. Nor can he stretch tax 
funds to cover the educational needs of the State unless every 
dollar is expended where it will do the most good. The 
establishing of new schools where none is really needed ; the 
maintenance of schools which unnecessarily duplicate the faci- 
lities and services of other schools; the erection of school 
buildings as community architectural monuments instead of 
educational centers; all these activities minimize the State’s 
ability to solve properly and adequately the problems it faces 
today and the greater problems it will face tomorrow. Unless 
we husband our funds and act intelligently, some vital re- 
sponsibility of education will remain unfulfilled. Surely we 
should be able to exercise sufficient will power to view the 
situation objectively and act accordingly. 

If I speak strongly on this subject, it is for the same 
reason that I would speak strongly were I riding on a train 


The Trend 


going sixty miles an hour with a blind engineer at the throttle. 
Civilization depends upon the effectiveness of the educational 
system and if we persist in proceeding without plans and with- 
out signals, we are on our way to catastrophe. As John Dewey 
remarked when the University of California at Los Angeles 
was dedicated: “The ultimate aim of education is nothing 
other than the creation of human beings in the fullness of 
their capacities. Through the making of human beings, of 
men and women generous in aspirations, liberal in thought, 
cultivated in taste, and equipped with knowledge and compe- 
tent methods, society is remade, and with this remaking the 
world itself is re-created.” That is just another. way of say- 
ing that if dividends are to continue to flow from Civiliza- 
tion, Inc., education must not fail. For civilization is an 
inheritance received in trust from the past, held in trust 
through the present, and to be passed on in trust to the future. 
Millions of young men and women are counting upon us to 
preserve for them the benefits of civilization and not through 
sheer folly to leave them groping for the means to solve its 
problems. The education, or system of education, that must 
be devised through which to do this, demands our best think- 
ing, our most careful guidance, our most unselfish, impartial, 
and objective consideration. 


in Industry 


WITH REMARKS ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
By P. W. LITCHFIELD, President, Goodyear Tire &£ Rubber Co. 
Before the New England Conference, Boston, Mass., November 20, 1936 


(Introductory and closing remarks omitted as of local and incidental interest) 


| LIKE to think of a business operation, no matter how 
large, in rather simple terms. Thus I envision an industry 
as an assembly of men who divide themselves into three 
general groups, but who must work together in the utmost of 
harmony. These three groups consist of the men who, out of 


.their savings, provide the necessary capital for the operation 


of that industry, the men who earn their daily living by 
working for that industry, and the men who manage, co- 
ordinate, and complement the efforts of stockholders and 
workers. Management, speaking for stockholders and em- 
ployees, faces the real boss of the whole enterprise—the Public, 
otherwise known as the consumer. 

Now, if management can go to this boss with a needed 
product of good quality, properly priced and delivered at the 
right time and place, then the boss, Mr. Public, will allow the 
three groups to keep on working for him. If, for any reason, 
these men fail to satisfy the boss, he will spot that failure and 
quickly dismiss them from his service. 

It all seems so crystal clear to me that I am distressed 
indeed when I observe tendencies toward disruption, through 
class emphasis, of the complete harmony our boss requires of 
men, management, and capital. The public doesn’t probe into 
the inner workings of an industry to see whether it is capital, 
management, or labor that is responsible for shortcomings of 
service. The public doesn’t say, “I’ll get a new management 
for this business,” or “I'll get a new group of stockholders,” or 
“Ll get a new force of employees,” when things are going 


wrong. What the public says is this: “I’ll fire the whole bunch 
and do business with some other outfit that knows how to do 
the job I want done.” And so it is that the three groups must, 
in their own self-protection, recognize their utter interdepend- 
ence. They must work in fairness and harmony together, or 
they all suffer equally and seriously. 

Today the technical problems of industrial production 
have to a considerable extent been solved, or the basis of their 
solution established, but the job of getting the products of 
industry to market quickly, cheaply, and efficiently is more 
important than ever before. Industry has made only a beginning 
in this direction. Already it is being compelled to re-study its 
geography and to locate plants not where the business origi- 
nally started as a result of fortuitous circumstances, but where, 
among other things, the economic importance of the market 
area justifies their existence. 

Within the last few years, we find a new trend, one of 
decentralization. The world will never go back to the one- 
man factory, to barter and exchange. But definitely the trend 
is toward branch factories, a splitting-off from the main plant, 
with assembly plants or complete manufacturing units being 
set up in foreign countries, and within the borders of our own 
country. The reasons are partly economic and partly political. 

The change from the individual, craft system of pro- 
duction to the factory system was brought about by the change 
from man power to mechanical power—the harnessing of the 
power of nature to make more productive the power of man. 
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The first mechanical power was the water wheel. Small fac- 
tory units sprang up along fast-flowing streams, and the 
growth of towns and factories was limited only by the amount 
of water power available. New England, with her exceptional 
natural resources, became the manufacturing center of the 
country. 

Next the power of steam came into the picture, and fac- 
tories spread to regions where fuel for making steam was most 
readily available. The transportation of fuel by railroads en- 
abled power plants to be expanded at will, and factories became 
larger and larger. 

Next followed the introduction of electric power. Initially 
this form of energy could be transmitted only over short dis- 
tances, but later, as technical progress was achieved, it came 
to be distributed over wide areas. One result was that factory 
location was made largely independent of the sources at which 
the power was generated. It was thereafter possible to give 
more weight to other essential factors in determining plant 
location. 

Furthermore, the coming of the automobile, together with 
shorter hours of work, allowed a person to live some distance 
from his place of business and to commute back and forth 
daily. It is not at all uncommon today to drive 10 or 15 miles 
to work in the morning and then to return home again in the 
late afternoon. Thus, there is no longer the same need to 
establish plants in large cities in order to have an adequate 
working force close at hand. 

Taking advantage of these comparatively new develop- 
ments, various industries, one by one, began to decentralize 
their plants in the interests of greater flexibility of operations. 
Manufacturers sought to construct smaller units at strategic 
points in close proximity to their important markets, in places 
where taxes, freight, power, land values, and the cost of living, 
all of which affect labor costs, were comparatively low. 

There is much to be said on both sides of the question of 
decentralization versus concentration, and all phases of the 
subject are being. carefully considered by those who must make 
the decisions. With a concentration of manufacturing facili- 
ties in one location, you can operate with greater elasticity in 
the utilization of machinery. Departments where demand for 
output is low can be balanced, to an extent at least, against 
those in which it is high. It is easier to supervise an industry 
which is concentrated in one place. It is possible to correct 
mistakes more quickly. Finally, there is a better control of 
inventory over a period ef time. 

On the other hand, a policy of small-unit operation often 
achieves marked economies in transportation costs of both 
raw materials and finished products. In any manufacturing 
enterprise a point is reached where the law of diminishing 
returns makes its effects felt. Experience has taught us that 
a 5,000-tire plant running at full capacity with a standardized 
line can be just as efficient as one of 20,000, 30,000 or even 
40,000 units with a fluctuating volume. 

Of course, in addition to the factors I have just out- 
lined, many other considerations, such as transportation facili- 
ties and an available supply of trained labor, must also be kept 
in mind in determining plant location. It is the function of 
management to weigh the relative importance of the various 
factors involved and seek to arrive at the combination of them 
best suited to the performance of its service to the public. 

As the Goodyear Company has grown in size and import- 
ance we have attempted to adhere to this policy while bringing 


our production facilities as close as possible to the markets 
being served. 

At the present time, when industry is re-examining its 
geographical location and tending in the direction of smaller 
manufacturing units, New England has a great opportunity 
to attract business enterprise to this section of the country. 
The advantages that are present here are both numerous and 
important. New England and the surrounding states are 
densely populated and constitute one of the most concentrated 
markets in the United States. The whole area can be easily 
reached by various modes of transportation. There is at hand 
a large and able body of skilled workers who are fitted by train- 
ing and tradition to take a successful part in manufacturing 
enterprise. Finally, the natural beauty of this part of the 
country has an attraction that few can resist. 

The New England newspapers, I understand, have re- 
cently carried news items with reference to plans for our use of 
the plant of the National Acme Company at Windsor, Ver- 
mont, which may be typical perhaps of the considerations 
industry takes into account in choosing a plant location. A 
decision to establish a plant in such a community assumes ready 
access to customers, cheap and speedy transportation services, 
reasonable electric power rates, moderate taxes, and the pres- 
ence of capable men in sufficient numbers for factory operations. 
It also implies cooperation on the part of the community to- 
ward industry locating there and providing employment for 
its people, adding to its payrolls, and otherwise contributing 
to the life of the community. Such civic responsibility is an 
important factor affecting the location of industry. 

I have been very much impressed by the activities initiated 
by your Council in the last seven years to improve New Eng- 
land’s position as a manufacturing center. You are giving the 
country a significant experiment in industrial planning. 

Your program is significant in that it is not directed by 
government alone. For government, even with the best of 
intentions, cannot do as good a job in directing the lives of 
men as men can do for themselves. Your program is significant 
also in that it is not directed by business alone, since business 
is often pre-occupied with its own concerns to the point where 
it gives too little attention to the broader problems of society. 
Government and industry, the agriculturist and the profes- 
sional man, are in this case working together, compelling con- 
sideration of all factors, securing coordinated effort, asking 
the help of science, of research, of the laboratories, using the 
great educational factors of the school, the press, and of adver- 
tising, to bring about an understanding of the problem and to 
expedite its solution. 

The subject of taxes on industry is one of ever-increasing 
importance. As the burden of government costs increases, it 
lays a heavy hand on industry. Here is one tangible source of 
tax revenues which is easily gotten at. Manufacturing sur- 
passes all other industries in direct contribution to the national 
income, and in the past quarter-century has created 20 to 25 
per cent of the nation’s wealth. If, however, tax burdens are 
placed too heavily upon industry, a vicious circle is started. 
The price of finished goods is forced higher, thus handicapping 
the sale of those goods and diminishing the employer's ability 
to employ labor at reasonable wages. 

Under the direction of this Council, New England has 
taken a sound economic position by mitigating the tax burden, 
not for certain industries and in certain places, but by dras- 
tically cutting the tax on machinery throughout the six com- 
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monwealths. This to my mind is sound economic planning, 
and it should pay for itself many times over. 

You have done still another thing, and that to me is the 
most significant accomplishment of the New England Council, 
and something which could be done enly by complete coopera- 
tion between business and government, professions, and the 
farmer. I refer to the scientific study you are making, through- 
out the entire section, of the necessary costs of government. 
This is bringing, I am told, substantial reductions in that cost. 

There is no single accomplishment of your Council which, 
if generally known, will have stronger appeal to the manufac- 
turers of America who are looking for new sites. Whatever 
further progress you may be able to make in lowering the cost 
of government will return to you in manifold benefits. 

Stability of government is another factor which is given 
serious consideration by the manufacturer in the selection of 
new locations. If he is looking for a location abroad, he studies 
very carefully matters pertaining to the political life of the 
particular nation under consideration. Is it a safe nation in 
which to operate? If he is looking for a location in America, 
he studies the various aspects of the community’s life that are 
the measure of its integrity. He is impressed by good schools, 
good streets, an efficient fire department, and other manifesta- 
tions of good citizenship and good government. A law-abiding 
and law-enforcing community is basically essential to security 
of operations. I do not believe that the average fair-minded 
manufacturer of today expects excessive indulgence from his 
community, but I do believe that he expects fair treatment and 
the assurance that the dignity and force of law in the pro- 
tection of life and property will be carefully maintained. 

New England, the cradle of civilization and democracy 
in America, offers much to the manufacturer in this con- 
nection. 

However carefully industry may consider the physical 
and financial requirements for its operation—such as the 
strategic location of its plants to which I have referred—the 
vital element will continue to be men. Just as I see the modern 
trend of the relocation of industrial plants, so, too, I see a 
trend toward greater consideration than ever before on the 
part of management for what we have come to regard as the 
rights of labor. This is as it should be. 

Lasting success in any industry depends upon public sup- 
port and confidence. More and more the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward business is going to be influenced by the attitude of 
business toward its social responsibilities. I will cite just one 
example: Social Security. 

After the first claim against industry—that of the public 
—has been met, the next in order of priority is fair wages, 
satisfactory working conditions, and security of its employees. 
Thus far we have made real progress in respect of wages and 
working conditions, but only recently has business come to 
realize its responsibility to maintain stability of employment 
and to make provision for its employees when they have reached 
the retirement age. 

Before the coming of machine production, the work of 
manufacture was done by hand by skilled craftsmen who re- 
quired many years to perfect their trades, and the hours of 
work were from sun up to sun down. In those days skill was 
at a premium, and youth not having acquired this skill received 
much less remuneration than the older workmen. The ability 
of a man to earn money tended to increase during his advancing 





years, the older worker being able to produce more than the 
younger. 

This enabled a man to increase his earning capacity with 
advancing years and to be better able to take care of the 
responsibilities of married life and the raising of a family. As 
the years went on, he would continue to be the main bread- 
winner of the family and could look forward to many years 
of constantly increasing earning power. This situation pre- 
sented certain definite social advantages. 


As modern industry developed, however, it became ap- 
parent that greater values per dollar and lower costs of pro- 
duction could be accomplished through mass production— 
gathering groups of workmen and aggregations of capital into 
larger units and mechanizing industry to multiply the power 
of the individual in his productive capacity. The public, as a 
result of this, was able to buy more of the things needed or 
desired at lower prices, and to have increasingly more than the 
bare necessities of life. The workmen were enabled to produce, 
through improved machinery and methods, more units per 
hour. This tendency has continued up to the present time, until 
now we can produce in our factories not only the necessities, 
but many of the luxuries of life, in a smaller number of hours 
than ever before. This has naturally brought a shorter working 
day. 

The introduction of machinery has also reduced the 
importance of skill as a factor in industrial production. A 
better article can be produced by a young man of very short 
training than formerly could be produced by an artisan of 
many years’ practice. This has enabled very young, single men, 
without family responsibilities, to command earnings equal to 
or greater than their elders. A situation has been created where 
a man in the factory reaches the peak of his earning power 
at a much earlier period of life than formerly. His usefulness 
on this kind of work starts to diminish at a much earlier age, 
thus making it more difficult for those who have passed the 
prime of life. As he sees his future opportunities vanish, and 
the security of his old age in danger, he becomes apprehensive 
and discontented. 


It would look as though such a situation was a step back- 
ward in the development of civilization. But, if the ultimate 
aim is for the greatest good to the greatest number, and if 
modern industry is enabled to produce more at less cost, and 
thereby to advance the standards of living for the people as a 
whole, this change is probably a part of the eternal plan for 
human advancement. In any event, there should be decent and 
fair consideration fcr those who are the unwitting victims in 
this evolution. 

Such marked changes as these in the social implications 
of our industrial system are now having profound repercus- 
sions. If I should be asked to name the uppermost desire in 
the mind of the American workingman today, I should say 
it is SECURIT Y—security in the sense of a stable income 
during his working years, and security against want in old 
age. 

Much of our social thinking is coming to take account of 
this. Today employees of industry are concerned as much 
about continuity of income during their working years—and 
thus the need for unemployment insurance—as they formerly 
were concerned about their support late in life. This concern 
has been forced upon them by the recent depression, which, of 
longer duration than previous ones, made its effects more 
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keenly felt and brought to the individual a realization of his 
own helplessness to do anything about it. 

While many far-sighted employers have felt a social re- 
sponsibility to provide old-age pensions out of corporate income, 
industry generally has not followed suit. More recently there 
has been evidence of a growing realization that unemployment 
insurance is equally necessary. But individual companies, which 
must sell their products on a competitive price basis, should 
not be expected to act alone, for, if they do, they handicap 
themselves as against competitors who do not. 

Actually and sensibly, unemployment insurance as well 
as old-age pensions should be included in the cost of production, 
just as wages, interest, depreciation, and such items as fire 
and theft insurance. Neither a single company nor industry 
can, however, carry the burden alone. The problem must be 
met, and can only be met, on a national scale and must have 
the sanction of the Government. Therefore, I believe that the 
Social Security Act of last year, although imperfect in some 
of its details, is an important step forward. 

Wisely, I believe, the Act provides that the funds for old- 
age security are to be raised by equal contributions from the 
workers who will receive the pensions and the business enter- 
prises for which they work. This provision recognizes the 
community of interest between the investor, the workingman, 
and the public, rather than creating class distinctions. In this 
way, both those enjoying the benefits of security, and the con- 
suming public, which receives the advantages of modern in- 
dustrial methods of production, are taking an equal part in 
meeting the costs involved. The same reasoning would apply 
to unemployment insurance, and it would be advisable that 
the reserves to be accumulated for this purpose should be 
derived from both the insured persons and their employers. 

The Social Security Act both provides an opportunity 
for, and imposes an obligation on business to cooperate with 
Government in making the legislation an effective means of 
meeting the social problems connected with unemployment and 
old age. Business has not shown those qualities of statesman- 
ship which should have led it to work out a technique for deal- 
ing with the situation in advance of political action. Too many 

































have taken the same attitude toward social security legislation 
as they took not so many years ago toward workmen's compen- 
sation insurance. And how many of those who uncompro- 
misingly opposed compensation insurance then would be with- 
out it today? Compensation insurance covering the liability of 
employers for their employees’ safety is today a matter of 
course. It has worked to the advantage of industry and labor 
alike, both of which have come to see the need for cooperative 
action in the interests of health and safety. 


It has, in my judgment, stimulated the whole safety move- 
ment and made factories safe and workers more safety-minded. 
It is not at all unlikely that sound social-security legislation 
in the future may have a similar result. As the cost of unem- 
ployment—both in terms of human suffering and economic loss 
of production—is realized, we should be determined to work 
toward the stabilization of industry and the maintenance of 
continuous employment as a matter of national interest. 


It is when industry fails to recognize tendencies in the 
direction of social change that fantastic schemes, ineffective 
but potentially dangerous methods of meeting the basic prob- 
lem, take root. Their evil consequences can be avoided only by 
working out sound, statesmanlike ways of eliminating the 
dangers they are designed to meet. 


Recent events have confirmed the belief of many of us 
that we are in a transition period of major importance. New 
forces are abroad in the land. Older concepts of the relations 
between government and industry are being examined again 
in the light of the present day. Some of our traditional thinking 
will have to be reconsidered. 


If I judge the temper of American business correctly, it 
is aware of the changes that are taking place and is seeking to 
adjust itself to them. Critical self-analysis is in order. Such 
questions as that of large-scale as against small-scale industrial 
units and the need for social-security legislation that I have 
discussed briefly, are aspects of the general problem. It is my 
conviction that American business will measure up to all that 
is expected of it and will play an even more useful role in the 
forthcoming years. 


Explaining Social Security 


By VINCENT M. MILES, Member, Social Security Board 
Over WOR, New York, November 24, 1936 


OOD evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
(GG Today is a day which will be remembered for a 

long time by a great many people. Actually, until 
this time, it has been unhonored and unsung as a day of any 
comparative historical importance. One hundred and fifty- 
two years ago today, Zachary Taylor, the twelfth president 
of the United States, was born, and seventy-three years ago, 
the Civil War Battle of Lookout Mountain was fought. 
Historically speaking, that is about all that can be said for 
it. Until 1936, November 24th was only a day falling some- 
where in the general vicinity of Thanksgiving. . 

It will be remembered in the future by millions of 
Americans for a very different reason. For today, 26 mil- 
lion American workers received an application form, quite 
unpretentious in appearance, which when filled out and re- 





turned, will complete the first step in a process that will 
result in establishing for these workers a right to a retirement 
annuity when they are old and have retired. It is not pos- 
sible to comprehend the significance of this day, unless you 
are aware of the magnitude of the problem which the old-age 
benefits section of the Social Security Act is designed to meet. 

Poverty has always been with us. Its most tragic form 
is destitution in old age. It has been only in recent years 
that constructive thinkers about our social and economic order 
have been concerned with the problem of organizing our 
society so that no one must do without the things which are 
necessary to maintain a reasonable standard of living. The 
Social Security Act is one tangible result of such thinking. 
It provides, among other things, a monthly retirement in- 
come for life to qualified workers who have reached their 
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sixty-fifth birthday and retired. It establishes an orderly and 
systematic method of setting aside funds which may later be 
used to prevent dependency in old age. That this is a tre- 
mendous problem is attested to by the fact that in 1929, the 
most prosperous year that this country has ever enjoyed, more 
than a third of our people over 65 years of age depended upon 
relatives or friends or charity for their support. 

As I have said, today the United States Post Office De- 
partment began the distribution of forms which will be used 
by some 26 million American workers in applying for what 
we call an old-age security account. 

I wish to take this opportunity to congratulate the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department, from the Postmaster 
General to the individual letter carriers in cities and towns 
throughout the United States, upon the splendid work which 
they accomplished today. The United States Post Office De- 
partment has established a record of unfailing service under 
all circumstances. Their performance today adds increased 
stature to an already well-established reputation. 

This morning, the 218,000 employees of the Post Office 
Department in every city, village, and hamlet from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and in Hawaii and Alaska went quietly 
and efficiently about the business of distributing this huge 
volume of mail. They delivered to approximately five million 
employers the forms which will be used by employees in ap- 
plying for an old-age benefit account number. Doubtless, 
millions of American workers received these application 
forms today. Millions more will receive them tomorrow. 


To those of you who received your applications today, 
I have a special message. I wish you would go and get your 
application form—from wherever you put it when you came 
home from work—or from your inside coat pocket, if you are 
a man, or from your purse, if you are a woman—and look it 
over very carefully. I have one of them in my hand. Let’s 
examine it. We have purposely made it a small form, and a 
simple one. As you see, it’s no larger than a long envelope, and 
it asks for only a little information about you. You will notice 
that the only part which must be filled in is the page num- 
bered “1.” On pages 2, 3, and 4, are detailed instructions 
for filling out the form, general instructions, and some in- 
formation of general interest in regard to the Social Security 


Act. 


Now look at page 1. You will see a space for your name, 
and for your address. Then there is a space for your em- 
ployer’s name and address. The next space, numbered 6, is 
for you to indicate your age at your last birthday—since we 
must know when you will reach sixty-five and be eligible for 
a retirement benefit. There are just a few more questions, 
having to do with your present status. You will be able to 
fill out the whole thing in two minutes, in case you have not 
already done so as we have been talking about it here. 

If, for any reason, you don’t know the answers to any 
of these questions, fill in the space with the word “unknown.” 
That will help us, and it will help you, since if the space is 
merely left blank, we must take time to find out why the 
missing information is not there. 

After you have filled out all the spaces on the form, it is 
necessary for you to return it at once. You may do so through 
vour employer, if you wish, but there are four other ways in 
which you may return it. To make it easy for both you and 
your employer to handle this application with no inconve- 


nience, and to make sure that the information contained in 
your application is completely private, the Social Security 
Board has made it possible for you to return your application 
in any one of these four ways: 

(1) You may return it through any labor organization 
of which you are a member; 

(2) You may personally take it to your local post office 
in a sealed envelope addressed simply: “Postmaster, Local”; 

(3) You may hand it to any letter carrier in a sealed 
envelope addressed to the local postmaster; or 

(4) You may drop it in any mail box sealed and ad- 
dressed to the local postmaster. 

Postage is not required no matter what method you use 
to send it back. You have the assurance of the Social Se- 
curity Board that the few simple bits of information required 
of every worker on this form will be regarded as confidential 
within Government offices. Only you yourself, or the mem- 
bers of your immediate family, or Government employees 
having official responsibility in connection with the Social 
Security files will have access to this information. 

We are urging employers and wage earners everywhere 
to cooperate with the Social Security Board and the Post 
Office Department in promptly returning their applications. 
so that the stupendous task of assigning account numbers to 
26,000,000 employees may proceed with the utmost speed 
and efficiency. December 5 has been set as the last day for 
the return of the employee application forms. 

A number of business and labor organizations have re- 
ported to the Board that they are setting up special informa- 
tion services to assist their members in the filling out of the 
application forms by providing an information and “question- 
and-answer”’ service. 


When large numbers of applications are returned by an 
employer or a labor organization in a block it is probable 
that the account numbers for those cards will be assigned in 
sequence. That is to say, the cards will be numbered con- 
secutively, just like a package of new one-dollar bills, before 
the wrapper is off. Organizations which for any reason prefer 
not to have the numbers of their members or employees as- 
signed in sequence may avoid this by returning the applica- 
tions individually as received from their members or em- 
ployees. 

As fast as these application forms are received by post 
offices throughout the country, they will be forwarded to 
1,072 “typing centers” where the first Social Security Board 
office record will be prepared. Shortly after that, if you are 
entitled to old-age benefits, you will receive a little identifica- 
tion card, somewhat like the identification cards issued by 
insurance companies, showing only your name and the num- 
ber of your account with the Social Security Board. 

During the first few days of this undertaking, it is 
necessary that we ask the American working people to bear 
with us while we arrange for the handling of these millions 
of applications. The Social Security Board has established 
regional offices and field offices in most of the principal cities 
of the United States, and they will be available to you for 
answering any questions which you may have in regard to 
your application. I am sure that you will understand, how- 
ever, that all of these offices will be flooded with similar re- 
quests for information, and although it is our intention to 
do everything possible to help you, it is necessary that we 
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request patience on the part of the public during these busy 
days. 

Now I want to talk a little about the old-age benefit 
provisions of the Social Security Act itself, and what the 
American workers will gain as the result of this humani- 
tarian legislation. 

You have probably read that not all people are included 
in the terms of the act, and that is true. It would be very 
impractical at this time to include all of our working popula- 
tion in this program. Consequently, certain kinds of work 
have been left out. These kinds of work are, first, work 
doxe only for yourself, or self-employment; second, agricul- 
tural labor or domestic service in a private home; third, casual 
labor, and work for a railroad or on a ship; fourth, work 
for Federal, State, and local governments; finally, work for 
certain nonprofit organizations such as libraries, churches, 
and colleges. Some of these groups have public or private 
retirement plans. 

This old-age benefits plan is something like insurance. 
Once you have been given a social security account number, 
the Federal Government will keep a record of all the wages 
paid to you for work which is covered by this plan. Every 
few months, your employers will be required to report what 
they have paid you, and the Social Security Board will write 
the amount on your record card at Washington. 

When you are 65 years old, all these amounts will be 
added up. If you were employed in some work which is cov- 
ered by the plan for at least one day in any five years after 
1936, and if your total wages for this work were as much as 
$2,000.00, you will get a retirement income of at least $10 
a month. If you work longer than that, as most wage-earners 
will, and are paid more, your monthly benefit will be higher. 
If, for example, you work thirty years in a covered employ- 
ment at $125 a month, your retirement income will be $50 
a month. Monthly retirement benefits will begin to be paid 
in 1942, 

Under certain circumstances a wage earner will not be 
eligible for monthly benefit payments, but all who get wages 
for work covered by the plan can get some kind of benefit. 
If a man continues to work in a covered employment after 
he is 65, he cannot draw a benefit for any month in which 
he is paid for such work, but he can stop work at any time, 
and then get his checks from the Government. If a worker 
is 65 but has not earned as much as $2,000.00 after 1936, 
or has not spread his work over five years, he will get one 
payment equal to 3% percent of his total wages. Every 
worker who gets wages for the kind of work which is cov- 
ered by the plan will get some payment from the old-age 
benefits plan, or his estate will receive a payment when he 
dies. 

The last two types of payments will begin to be made 
after January 31st of this year. The regular monthly retire- 
ment incomes will not begin to be paid until after January 
Ist, 1942. 

The taxes designed to finance this plan are paid both 
by you and your employer. After 1936 you will pay 1 cent 
for every dollar you earn, except that you do not pay any 
tax on any dollars you earn over $3,000. Your employer will 


put in the same amount. Your part of the tax will be de- 
ducted from your pay check, and the employer will take his 
part from his own funds. This tax increases by 1% percent 
each three years—until finally, in 1949-—12 years from now 
—you and your employer will each pay 3 cents on every 
dollar you earn. That is the most you will ever pay under 
the law. 


These details of securing an account number, and quali- 
fying for old-age benefits, and contributing to and drawing 
from the Federal funds for this purpose are simply the super- 
structure which we had to construct on a very firmly an- 
chored foundation—namely, the realization that we live in 
an increasingly interdependent world in which the welfare 
of one group depends upon the welfare of other groups, and 
that no group has a right to increase its own security by de- 
creasing the security of another. 


We live in a changing world. The Social Security Act 
has been designed to meet certain changes which have taken 
place in our social order. One of them is the tendency for 
our population to grow older all the time. A constantly 
growing percentage of our people are over 65 years of age. 
The President’s Committee on Economic Security found that 
in 1935 almost 4,000,000 people 65 years old were dependent 
upon public assistance, private charity, or their relatives and 
friends. Even in 1929, the most prosperous year that we 
have ever known, at least one-third of these aged people were 
dependent on others for support. 


The provisions for old-age security replace the haphaz- 
ard and unsatisfactory methods which have been resorted 
to heretofore—with a fully thought-out plan for preventing 
dependency and distress in old age. As the world about us 
becomes more and more complex, we must adjust our civiliza- 
tion to the increasing tempo of an industrialized era. We 
must be quick to detect changes in the world about us, and 
equally quick to alleviate any human suffering which these 
changes may bring in their wake. We have been living in 
an airplane age with a horse-cart philosophy. The Social 
Security Act attempts to remedy some of the lags in our 
social thinking and, in so doing, represents the most humani- 
tarian legislative enactment in the history of this country. 


We do not think of the Social Security Act as being a 
law which will instantly transport us to some economic 
Utopia. We recognize that the law may be changed as 
experience dictates. But to condemn the Social Security Act 
because it is not perfect, is to be both unfair and unjust. No 
one today would think of criticizing Thomas A. Edison be- 
cause his electric lamp wasn’t as efficient when he first in- 
vented it as it became later on. No one today would criticize 
Henry Ford because the automobile which he invented in 
1903 wasn’t as good a car as the one which he manufactures 


in 1936. 


It has been the sincere desire of all of those people who 
have had to do with the preparation of the Social Security 
Act, to approach the problem of providing against the haz- 
ards of existence with an open mind. We shall persist in that 
attitude. Our sole purpose in everything we have done and 
will do is to make America a better place in which to live. 
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The Direction of Recovery 


By JAMES M. LANDIS, Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission 
Before the Investment Bankers Association, Augusta, Ga., December 4, 1936 


search for political issues, regu!ation of investment 

banking and stock exchanges was scarcely mentioned. 
These two achievements of the past four years could not be 
made political issues. So well had the principle of Federal 
regulation of security transactions been accepted as a tradi- 
tional part of American economic life that even political 
skirmishes avoided this field. But to infer from this that the 
outcome of the election had no bearing upon the future of 
these principles of Federal regulation would be erroneous. 

The verdict of November 3 reflected fundamental and 
deep national desires. It reflected an enthusiastic acceptance 
of new concepts of what the aims of an enduring governmental 
system must be. It reflected the intensity of the national desire 
to move closer to an ideal of industrial and financial security. 
In its ability to respond to and to effectuate this desire lies, 
in a large sense, the justification of finance. 

At the beginning of this new political year of 1936 it is 
well to recall for a moment the opening of the political year 
of 1932. The contrast reveals a tremendous difference in 
emphasis. In 1932 and 1933 our concern was eternally the 
depression. Every national measure was attuned to the emer- 
gencies of the hour—the great tide of bankrupt-ies, fore- 
closures, bank closings, and industrial stagnation. The whole 
administration of government and the whole thought of the 
nation were conditioned by and concerned with a depression. 

In 1936, however, the scene has changed and the emphasis 
has shifted. The issues in the political campaign of last Summer 
and last Fall concerned not the defeat of a depression but 
rather the direction of a recovery. Amid the flights of oratory 
and recriminations of the campaign there came slowly to the 
forefront a recognition that the problem of the coming four 
years was the direction and control of the recuperative forces 
that were obviously already in motion. And just as that attitude 
crystallized in the political campaign so will it inevitably 
find. expression both in new legislation and in the administra- 
tion of those laws which relate to the direction of these forces 
of recovery. Today, instead of ministering to a depression, 
our problem is to administer a recovery. 

This shift in emphasis—from ministering to a depression 
to administering a recovery—is nowhere more strikingly 
illustrated than in our own field. Only two years ago our con- 
cern lay with the absence of capital issues, sagging markets, 
and a frightened and embittered public. Two years ago we 
were bending our every effort to restore life and health to a 
sick, fearful industry. Almost the whole of our energies was 
given to the stimulation and encouragement of the tiny flow 
of capital issues in our security markets. Today one thinks 
in terms of a wholly reversed situation—rapidly rising mar- 
kets, expanding volume, and an apparently insatiable demand 
for capital issues. Indeed, the situation is such that already 
apprehension over the trend has been aroused. Questions as 
to what can be done to prevent a stock market boom used 
to be grimly academic. Now throughout the country there is 


| Dery the last few months, despite the feverish 


an unmistakable concern as to whether our commission or the 
governors of the Federal Reserve System or both of these 
agencies have the power to check the recurrence of 1929, and, 
secondly, the question is also asked, if these agencies have the 
power, will they have the courage to exercise it? 

Indeed, we hear increasingly the general inquiry not only 
as to the powers and courage of the government but as to the 
direction of its efforts in meeting the new problems of the 
recovery. “Where,” they ask, “is government going in the next 
four years? Will it turn left or right or will it pursue a 
middle course? Will the next four years be years of more 
or less government regulation ?” 

Where you and others ask that question of government, 
government seems to me in truth to be asking the same ques- 
tion of you. In other words, how are you going to interpret 
the mandate of twenty-seven million voters? To listen to and 
to try to understand the public voice is certainly as much a 
duty of industry and of finance as it is of the government. 
Those votes bespeak national desires; they bespeak the hopes 
and fears of American men and women directed not so much 
to the forms of government control as to the objectives of the 
society in which they wish to live. The interpretation of these 
desires for finance is thus primarily with the industry itself 
and only secondarily that of government. In short, far more 
important than knowing whether our commission and the 
Government of the Federal Reserve System can and will 
exercise certain latent powers is the question whether the oper- 
ations of private finance, so largely in your hands, will create 
the occasion for their use. The challenge offered by the verdict 
of November 3 is thus a challenge that, to my mind, is 
directed mainly toward those in control of industry and finance. 
And may I suggest here that the inclination on your part to 
heed such a mandate might not be prompted wholly by an 
altruistic sense of social responsibility. 

Each of the three acts which the Securities and Exchange 
Commission administers is in fact a repetition of the public 
resolution that 1929 shall not recur. Law has been carefully 
built upon law to the end that finance shall be not a game 
of magic to mystify, bewilder, and mislead the investing public, 
but a forthright business deriving honest business profits from 
open dealings with customers who come to its counters in 
good faith, glad to pay a fair commission for a fair service 
performed. To reach this end was, indeed, a tedious task, for 
you may recall how few were the customers with any faith 
remaining two and three years ago—the customers who had 
taken all the investment-trust, real estate, and holding com- 
pany securities which were concocted for their consumption 
in 1928 and 1929. 

But that we have made advances—great advances—is 
clear. Through the sanction of disclosure we have checked to 
some degree the useless waste that had hitherto attended the 
flow of savings into industrial enterprise. Through publicity 
we have checked many of the outstanding defects in the 
origination and distribution of securities. In these accomplish- 
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ments we were aided by a measure of acceptance by private 
finance, and by the legal and accounting professions, of the 
obligations embodied in the legislation. 

But now, the intensity of our present sellers’ market is 
in danger of bringing about a subtle dulling of responsibility. 
It seems to be characteristic of originators and experts alike. 
Indeed one can draw a strange contrast before the almost 
tearful protestations of originators and experts against the 
provisions of the liability sections of the 1933 act, even after 
its amendment, and the current tendency of these same indi- 
viduals to cut corners in the matter of forthright disclosure. 
The impact of almost daily tilts with accountants, some of 
them called leaders in their profession, often leaves little doubt 
that their loyalties to management are stronger than their 
sense of responsibility to the investor. Such an experience does 
not lead readily to acquiescence in the plea recently made by 
one of the leaders of the accounting profession that the form 
of statement can be less rigidly controlled and left more largely 
to professional responsibility alone. Simplicity and more ade- 
quate presentation is of course an end much to be desired, but 
a simplicity that misleads is not to be tolerated. The choice 
here of more or less regulation is an open one for the profes- 
sion. It is a “Hobson’s choice” for government. 


Two other characteristics of present-day security distribu- 
tion deserve comment. First is the insistence upon speed, which 
still dominates both underwriting and distribution. The Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 concluded that in this demand for speed 
lay one of the prime bases for the break-down of the process 
during the Twenties. The risk of underwriting, it felt, should 
really rest on something more than the ability to judge the 
mere overnight marketability of an issue. In delaying the 
organization of the selling group, something has been accom- 
plished. Some of the pressure that the originating underwriters 
used to exert upon the selling group members in the “sticks” 
has been tempered. The importance of preserving and encour- 
aging the independence of the small security dealers and their 
freedom from subservience to the originating houses of Wall 
Street and LaSalle Street must be recognized. But what new 
independence they have achieved under the existing system 
is threatened too much by the shortness of the underwriting 
commitment, by the drive for the immediate organization of 
the selling group, and by the pressure exerted by underwriters 
to unload in a few hours the risks they are paid to assume. 

Then, there are the problems that flow from the prospec- 
tus. The hope that adequate investment information would 
be widely circulated is perhaps the keynote of the Securities 
Act. Yet today, in a market that has a plethora of buyers, the 
selling document too rarely has the attention paid to it that 
it deserves. Its length results not so much from the require- 
ments of the law, but from the fact that the writing of what 
should be popular portrayal of business facts is dominated by 
lawyers nurtured in the drafting of trust indentures. The 
responsibility for perfecting the mechanism of the prospectus 
rests not only upon the commission. The prospectus must be 
used, and its purposes honored. Otherwise, the objectives of 
existing legislation will be far from being reached. 


I mention these facts not in the spirit of carping criticism 
of investment banking methods. I mention them rather as 
factors for whose success we of the commission cannot alone 
assume responsibility. Failure in the field of security legislation 
is too tragic to contemplate. National desire is so intensely bent 


upon success, so deeply determined that the conditions of the 
late Twenties shall not repeat themselves, that you, to whom 
that desire is directed, we, who are in part agents to superintend 
its consummation, dare not fail. If we fail, others will take 
charge; their sanctions, their mechanisms will be different. But 
have no doubt, the objective of our national life in this field 
will be attained. The cost of that achievement is negligible 
beside the cost we know will attend failure. 

It is easy to pursue the same theme, the same comparisons 
in the field of trading upon our organized Exchanges. Our 
problems there are even more clearly those that spring not 
from the depths of depression but from the appearances of 
recovery. That recovery cannot follow the traditional cyclical 
patterns. Any interpretation of our national aims as looking 
for the return of the shallow prosperity of boom days is false. 
I know that some financial circles still see the country as one 
that wants a repetition of the late Twenties. But those financial 
circles have already earned the reputation as poor prophets of 
the tempo of America’s desires. The atmosphere of the board 
room is a poor litmus test of the hopes of our national life. 


It is your responsibility, as much as ours, to think in terms 
of the relationship of today’s and tomorrow’s market condi- 
tions to those that brought on the catastrophe of 1929. I know 
of the efforts to lay the blame for market imperfections onto 
matters over which the Exchange, considered as a community 
of its members, has no control. Irrespective of what truth may 
inhere in these complaints with respect to particular forces, to 
place the whole burden of an unstable market on matters such 
as margin requirements, the commission’s anti-manipulation 
activities, a purported flow of trading abroad, or our forms of 
taxation, is, to use a psychological term, mainly an escape 
ideology. Of one thing we can feel sure; that when price has 
no relationship to earning power, present or prospective, a 
mechanism that will permit maintenance of values of that 
character has lost its justification. Every aspect of trading must 
therefore be adjusted to operate against the potentiality of 
such a condition. How far, we may well ask, does our tradi- 
tional thinking carry that emphasis? What price liquidity, on 
a plane that reflects and can reflect no real wealth? 


Those are the dominating questions that underlie admin- 
istration for recovery. In our consideration of the problem of 
segregation on the floor of the Exchanges, in fact essential to 
any solution of the place of dealer activity on these Exchanges, 
was the relationship of that activity to the building up of 
undue speculative positions and the effect of that activity on 
price trends. We cannot accept the conceptions of the place 
of speculation in our security markets that built a justification 
for the prices of the late Twenties. And if we have a respon- 
sibility to think beyond conceptions that time has proved 
hollow, that responsibility also devolves upon you. Instead 
of the common concern that one constantly hears about the 
difficulty of liquidating at a moment’s notice huge blocks of 
securities in the markets, should not the real concern be with 
the causes that place strains and stresses of this character upon 
the financial mechanism? If these strains spring from useless 
speculative desires, the answer is plain. Instead of trying the 
hopeless task of constructing a mechanism that will absorb 
the huge pressures of that type, effort must be directed toward 
closing the investment machinery to the play of irresponsible 
forces of such a character. 


Investment rarely seeks the board room. It rarely follows 
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the hunches of talkative customers’ men or the advice of 
ignorant investment counsel, whose recent rise presents a prob- 
lem of national consequence. Investment, though it does not 
despise close market spreads, regards them as of minor conse- 
quence in relation to significant trends. How far our trading 
mechanism is adjusted to emphasize these qualities, rather than 
to the minutes and seconds essential for the purposes of specu- 
lation, may well represent the difference between the hoped- 
for sobriety of the new recovery and the mania of the old. 


One of the fundamental hopes of the Exchange Act was 
that through some consciousness of the nature of corporate 
enterprise we, as a nation, should develop into investors— 
rather than speculators. Pure speculation we can tolerate at 
the race track or elsewhere, where it cannot stalk under the 
enticing garb of investment. But on the Exchanges we sought 
a reflection of values that have a relationship to something more 
permanent than mere liquidity. Yet today one wonders where 
the growing emphasis lies. One wonders just how the battle 
between the dull registration statements of listed securities and 
the fascination of the Trans-Lux will eventuate. And the re- 
sponsibility for that outcome will not be ours alone, nor will 
its glory, if such there be, be the monopoly of political party 
or economic creed. 


The rightness or leftness of government in this field is 
no more capable of prediction today than next month’s market. 
n trueness to the ideals that two years ago gave government 
responsibility in this connection, you can count. But the direc- 
tion of the effort is less in our hands than in yours. What 
tempo you bring to tomorrow’s market will mark the direc- 
tion of action. What responsibility you assume means more 
today than the immediate tenor of our activity. 


In the field of holding company regulation the same needs 
and the same emphasis upon administration for recovery are 
present. The picture of the industry in 1936 is a familiar one. 
Maintenance and construction budgets were curtailed in the 
years of depression. Meanwhile, invention and education in 
the uses of electric power made for an increasing demand. 
Surplus capacity is in many cases on the point of exhaustion. 
Every indication points toward the need for expansion and 
the concomitant employment of both men and capital. The 
direction of business administration for recovery should plainly 
be that of courage to assume responsibility for fulfilling the 
growing needs of communities. Yet it is clear that our national 
determination is not that these needs shall not be met from 
private sources, but that the manner of meeting them shall 
not repeat the tragedies of the last decade. We have had our 
fill of write-ups of security issues balanced by engineering 
mythology rather than the potentiality of worth, of empires 
of power costly to acquire, more costly to maintain, and un- 
economical to operate. These things demand adjustment and 
the administration of that adjustment is a condition in the 
nature of the recovery that is demanded. The administration 
of the content of such a program cannot, of course, follow 
prejudiced and Procrustean lines. There must inhere in it 
flexibility sufficient to meet the engineering and economic de- 
mands of our time. 


These national desires of the new recovery are writ large 
and clear in the framework of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. Opportunities for economical integra- 





tion and expansion—the types of opportunities that investment 
banking has a responsibility to discharge—are present on every 
hand. Yet the action that the judgment of the operating man 
and of the investment banker dictates finds itself thwarted 
elsewhere through some incoherent lack of trust in the destiny 
of American enterprise. The responsibility that should lodge 
in the hands of men who wish to do and to act, has moved 
strangely into the hands of men who had no vision but that 
of the past, and of men whose political hatred for the direction 
of American life made them believe that through some abra- 
cadabra of legal learning they could turn it backward. Where 
yesterday we saw the tragedies of irresponsible action, today 
we are face to face with the tragedies of selfish and irresponsible 
inaction. In this contest of power between a handful of men 
and a nation, no longer lethargic but vocal and tense, there 
can be no question as to the final outcome. And if this handful 
seeks again a verdict, to the charges of the past will be added 
this refusal to think in terms of adapting an industry to the 
needs and social aims of a people. Failure here on the part of 
government would be its failure to interpret aright our national 
desires. But as the stage is now set, if there be no misconstruc- 
tion of these aims, the unnecessary cost and what may be 
unwonted delay in a recovery now overdue, is chargeable else- 
where than to government. 

Administration in this field has thus been partly driven 
into stagnancy, forced to take up the gauntlet of a legalistic 
challenge, but still hopeful that a recognition of the demands 
of the new recovery will become plain to a handful of men, 
and hopeful that from such a recognition will spring the pro- 
gram of expansion, readjustment, and employment that already 
a year ago should have been in the doing. 

The challenge of the coming years is thus a brave one. 
Out of the crucible of the depression has evolved a firm deter- 
mination as to the character of the new recovery. Its problems 
are too large to permit play on the part of government or on 
your part for petty hatreds, mere political ambitions, or recrim- 
inations. Upon matters such as these we dare not waste time. 
The direction of the resolve of November 3 is too clear. The 
intensity of its depth is too fully measurable. But the exact 
methods of translating that resolve into administrative action 
cannot be known until its effect upon powers other than those 
politically responsible to an electorate is fully understood. That 
translation is first and foremost your problem and your oppor- 
tunity. 

The administration of the new recovery is not and cannot 
be a matter of unilateral action. Its success can only rest on a 
recognition of the need for continuing industrial and financial 
reorientation—practical in attainment, true, but always idealis- 
tic in direction. You cannot forget that the last recovery was 
your recovery and that it almost destroyed you. Fairly or 
unfairly, you became the scapegoats of a bewildered and dis- 
couraged people. This new recovery, certainly in its initial 
stages, will also be your recovery. Its responsibilities are now 
yours. How long you will dischage them is first your concern. 
How well you will discharge them is first your challenge. The 
direction of administration depends upon your answers to these 
questions and the answers must be clear, unequivocal and free 
from hesitation. If the mandate of last November means to 
us that we must not fail, more clearly does it mean to you that 
you dare not fail. 





Joseph B. Eastman 





Transportation Problems 


TOWARD A CONSTRUCTIVE SOLUTION 





By JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, Recent Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
Before the Academy of Political Science, New York City, November 12, 1936 


is a little appalling. “Transportation problems” cover 

- an enormous territory. For instance, I have a pro- 
found conviction that human legs are not used as a means 
of transportation to the extent that they should be, and at 
the other end of the scale scientists are now actively working 
on transportation to the moon. Then I am to suggest a 
“constructive solution” for these problems I confess to an 
antipathy to the word “constructive.” It has become the ac- 
cepted means of answering criticism, when all other means 
fail. The critic is “destructive” and not “constructive.” Yet 
long ago it was discovered in the Ten Commandments that 
the best solution for many human problems is purely “destruc- 
tive.” In short, cease and desist. 

The fact is, also, that for many of our problems there 
is no real “solution,” and transportation is no exception. Con- 
ditions will not stay put long enough to give the remedy a 
chance. The problem is continually shifting and changing 
form. It is like solving the weather. Nevertheless it is right 
to work on these problems. We can at least do something to 
curb abuses, promote healthy growth, and keep change mov- 
ing in what we deem to be the right instead of the wrong 
direction. 

The magnitude—perhaps “enormity” is the word—of 
the subject is alleviated by the fact that my knowledge of it 
is limited. I speak from the point of view of a Government 
official, neither blessed nor afflicted by private enterprise and 
initiative, who has lived at the expense of the tax-payers for 
a long time and has been trained in the school of regimenta- 
tion. You can take what I say accordingly. 

Of course the Government always has been a great 
factor in: transportation—and properly so, for the well-being 
of the community is wedded to transportation. Our Supreme 
Court indeed has said that railroad companies perform a 
“function of the State.” Although the actual carriage has 
been left to private enterprise, public funds in tremendous 
amount have gone into transportation facilities, including the 
vast system of streets, roads, and highways; canals, water- 
ways, and harbors; airports and airways; urban subways; 
and even ships and railroads. The total runs into many bil- 
lions of dollars. In the early days many of the railroads could 
not have been built without public aid. Our wonderful sys- 
tem of highway automotive transportation was made possible 
by the great governmental expenditures on public roads. 
Much the same is true of a large part of our water carriage. 
Our system of airways, which is developing so splendidly, 
was initiated by the Federal Government and is still de- 
pendent on public aid. At the last session of Congress an Act 
was passed providing for a system of public subsidies to build 
up our merchant marine. 

We owe a great deal to private enterprise and initiative 
in the development of the transportation which we now en- 
joy, but I suggest that we owe a great deal to public enter- 


Gt subject which I have been asked to discuss tonight 


prise and initiative as well. The wish is often expressed 
that the Government would keep its hands off business, but 
in the transportation business no one really wants that wish 
to come true, at least not when the hands are loaded with 
funds. During the recent depression, it was public funds 
which kept many railroads out of receivership and bankruptcy 
and which enabled many to carry on with construction and 
maintenance work. Most, I think, of the new stream-lined 
or electrified passenger trains would not now be running, 
if it had not been for the timely aid of public credit. 

But, as you know, the Government does not stop with 
financial aid to transportation but undertakes to do, as well, 
some regulating. We did not start off that way, and it is 
important to understand how it came about. In the early 
days, the idea was to encourage the building of as many rail- 
roads as possible and depend upon competition to do the 
regulating. The men who ran the railroads were typical 
American entrepreneurs. There were a few men of genius, 
many of excellent capacity and force, some with public spirit 
and principle, others not strongly characterized by these 
qualities, and a substantial percentage of poisonous rascals. 
It was quite common to regard government as a necessary 
evil, to be brought under suitable control, the end justifying 
the means. 

It was found that this system did not work over well, 
and it brought trouble both to the railroads and to the public. 
The States began to try regulation, and eventually, 50 years 
ago, the Federal Government created the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Perhaps the greatest trouble was that 
uncontrolled competition worked very -unevenly. The major 
benefits went to the big communities and shippers that had 
the most traffic to offer ; lesser communities got lesser benefits ; 
and the little communities, unfortunate enough to have no 
competition, got what the railroads called “normal rates.” 
It was the day of rebates and all manner of special rates and 
concessions, continually changing, and no man knew what 
his competitor was paying. At the same time the railroads 
were cutting their own financial throats in the process. 

The first evil which the Government undertook to 
eradicate, therefore, was the evil of unjust discrimination, 
and incidentally the evil of exorbitant charges to those not 
favored with competition. While the primary purpose was 
protection of the shippers, a secondary effect was protection 
of the railroads. As time went on, other abuses were attacked. 
It was found that competition and the financial necessities 
of weak roads, coupled with some unscrupulous managements, 
made it difficult to secure the uniform introduction of air 
brakes, automatic couplers, and like safety devices. The 
strong hand of the Government was used to bring this about. 
It was found that many unnecessary roads had been and were 
being built, to the damage of all; that constantly recurring 
car shortages could or would not be cured without Govern- 
ment help; that it was a too common practice to extract 
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profits through financial exploitation, instead of operation, 
and that Government control was needed to protect both 
investors and the general public from the resulting damage ; 
that the laws designed to preserve competition to the last 
degree ought to be relaxed, but in favor of supervision over 
the process of unification. aa 

This is not an all-inclusive summary, but it indicates 
how the system of public regulation gradually expanded, not 
arbitrarily, but because of known evils and at the behest of 
public opinion. At first the railroads resisted this expansion, 
but it is a matter of much interest to me that when the cul- 
mination was reached in the Transportation Act of 1920, it 
had, on the whole, the support of the railroads and the finan- 
cial interests of the country. It is of equal interest that a 
stronger demand for Federal regulation of motor carriers, 
provided for in 1935, came from the railroads and even the 
motor carriers themselves than from the public served. 

Until 1920, or thereabouts, the railroads dominated the 
transportation scene, and transportation problems were very 
largely railroad problems. But the scene has shifted, and 
very greatly. You know of the extraordinary development 
of competing forms of transportation, by highway, by water, 
by air, and underneath the ground, a development which is 
continuing with accelerating rapidity. It has changed our 
transportation problems, in important respects, very radically, 
and we have all had to stop and take note. 

In my judgment there is something, by way of a “con- 
structive solution,” for the carriers to do, and also some- 
thing for the Government to do. Perhaps I ought to speak 
only of the part to be played by the Government, but I shall 
say a word about the carriers’ part too. Let me get that off 
my mind first. 

In view of the great growth of competition and the 
frequent over-supply of facilities, the market for transporta- 
tion has become distinctly a buyers’ market. There has in 
the past been a tendency, I am afraid, to regard it as a 
sellers’ market in which those served had to take what was 
offered at whatever price was set, and this tendency was 
strengthened by public regulation. Until very recently, many 
apparently believed that the only thing which set a limit to 
railroad earnings was the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This was particularly true of investors and in the New York 
financial district. It was not true in general of the active 
managers of business enterprises, nor even of many of the 
railroad officials who were in closest touch with the service. 
The latter were at times impelled, I think, by the sentiment 
emanating from above to act contrary to their better judg- 
ment. 

Discussion centered around the Commission, on the 
theory that all railroad ills could be cured if only the prices 
for their services were made sufficiently high. The Commis- 
sion was the devil that stood in the way. It was not even 
appreciated, until long after 1920, that the unforeseen factor 
which was eating into earnings was the rapidly progressing 
slaughter of the passenger traffic by the automobile and the 
more gradual invasion of the freight field by the truck. The 
Commission itself was slow to recognize the facts. 

As matters now stand, and are likely to stand for some 
time to come, the railroads and the other carriers are more 
nearly in the situation of ordinary competitive business. They 
must cater to the consumer; study his needs and wishes, and 





try to give him the service which he wants at the price which 
he is able and willing to pay. Success will go to those who 
can create new traffic by giving continually better service at 
lower prices. The fact is that there is no fixed amount of 
transportation to be performed, but instead an amount whose 
limits are dependent only on the facilities afforded and the 
price of service. The practical problem for the carriers is to 
tap the huge reservoirs of potential traffic and swell the 
volume of their business. 

It is no more than all business must do, if we are to 
solve the problem of unemployment. The hope of averting 
disaster as science marches on in the creation of labor-saving 
mechanisms lies in using them to reduce costs and prices in a 
way which will greatly expand the consuming market. In 
no other way can the ability to consume keep pace with the 
ability to produce. If labor-saving mechanisms cannot be so 
used to increase consumption, they might better be thrown 
on the scrapheap at the outset. 

The task for the railroads and the other carriers, there- 
fore, is to fit their service and their prices to the needs, de- 
sires, and purses of their present and potential patrons. They 
must be eternally on the alert to improve operation, service, 
equipment, and rates, take advantage of everything that 
modern science has to offer, and cut waste out by the roots. 

For three years it was my duty, as Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, to examine into the operations of the rail- 
roads, with particular reference to waste. My efforts were 
not wholly appreciated by the executives or by the employees, 
but I know they were conscientious, and I think they were 
useful. Of three things I am certain. One is that railroad 
service, equipment, and rates have not, in many respects, 
been well adjusted to the new conditions, and that there are 
large opportunities for gains in traffic and revenue, as and 
when they can be better adjusted. Another is that each type 
of carrier can do certain things better than the others, so 
that in many situations they can be used to great advantage 
to complement or supplement each other. The third is that 
the railroad industry, as now organized and conducted, does 
many things uneconomically and wastefully, because of the 
great number of separate companies and their frequent failure 
to work together where their real interests are not in conflict. 


My thought has been that the industry should be or- 
ganized much like the United States, so that the larger mat- 
ters of common concern could be dealt with by centralized 
and concentrated effort, leaving the individual managements 
a free hand with local matters; and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could lend valuable aid in promoting coordination. 
The Association of American Railroads reflects a somewhat 
similar thought, with the Federal aid left out. There are 
others who believe that the results desired can only be had 
by concentrating railroad properties into a very few hands, 
through consolidation or union in some other form. I doubt 
that this can be done without compulsion by the Government, 
and whether its power should or will be so used. However, 
those who are persuaded that this is the only practicable plan 
should not hide their light under a bushel, but come out into 
the open with concrete proposals. 


Let me add a word or two of caution. The carriers 
must know and give heed to the costs of their services. It 
will not do to slash rates regardless of costs to meet competi- 
tion, on the old theory that somewhere and somehow other 
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traffic can be made to carry the load. The idea that it is 
good business to take competitive traffic at a margin over so- 
called out-of-pocket expense is dangerous and delusive, if 
extended beyond narrow limits. Various reductions in rates 
are much to be desired, but the vital thing is to get costs 
which will justify the reductions. 

The best hope that employees can have for a transporta- 
tion system that will continually employ more men lies in 
one which will, through better service and lower costs and 
prices, continually build up the volume of business. It does 
not lie in artificial means of making more work which will 
add to costs, stand in the way of better service and lower 
prices, and stifle traffic. Make-work schemes will in the end 
be suicidal. 

Investors, particularly in bankrupt properties, should 
bear in mind that good credit is essential to railroad success. 
They have more to hope from a reorganized property which 
can face the future with good credit prospects than from one 
which gives greater paper recognition to their claims at the 
cost of a sound financial structure. 

Now what are the things which the Government should 
do? I have shown you how and why public regulation of 
the railroads developed. Similar reasons now exist for regu- 
lating all of the carriers. The extraordinary growth of com- 
peting forms of transportation brought with it the old, 
familiar evils. There was the same cut-throat competition, 
the same instability and uncertainty of rates, the same secret 
discriminations, the same threat to responsible operators from 
those who were unprincipled and irresponsible, the same dif- 
ficulty in protecting working conditions and the public safety, 
and the same tendency to multiply new operations beyond 
any public need to the damage of all. Looking ahead, there 
was the same danger of financial exploitation as larger sys- 
tems were put together capable of issuing securities which 
could be sold to the public. 

A good start in rounding out the system of public regula- 
tion was made in the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, and I hope 
that the same thing can be done for the water carriers and 
the air carriers. Many of them recognize the need. Plainly, 
also the way to secure equal, impartial, and well-coordinated 
regulation of each type of carrier is to give a single Com- 
mission the same duties and responsibilities with respect to 


them all. 


This brings up one of the difficulties and defects of 
public regulation. It is a cumbersome, time-consuming proc- 
ess, often exasperating in its delays and in the expense of its 
procedure. The carriers and their lawyers are in part respon- 
sible, because they seize every opportunity to secure a court 
review of adverse decisions. The commissions must protect 
themselves against such appeals by careful judicial procedure, 
the making of full and open records, the writing of detailed 
and explicit opinions, and the avoidance of anything that 
savors of arbitrary action. This lesson kas been learned by 
harsh experience. 


Nevertheless, procedure can be improved, and one of 
the essentials is the best possible organization and system of 
administration. If the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
given duties and responsibilities with respect to all types of 
carriers, this will become a matter of much moment. My be- 
lief is that the Commission will have to be reorganized to 
do the job right, and I have proposed a definite plan. My 


plan may not be the best, yet I am confident that some plan 
will be necessary. 

It is often said that the railroads are hog-tied by regula- 
tion and deprived of initiative in management. This is‘ far 
from the fact, but I agree that regulation should be held to 
the minimum which the public interest requires. If the rail- 
roads, or any one else, can show that some of the present 
regulation serves no useful purpose and is an unnecessary 
nuisance, it ought to be abandoned. When I was Coordina- 
tor, I asked the railroads for a specific showing on this point, 
but what I got was not impressive. Their requests for relief 
were surprisingly few. Now they are seeking freedom from 
the qualified prohibition against charging more for a shorter 
than for a longer haul over the same line or route. I think 
this would be a reversion to the jungle, but such concrete 
issues are to be welcomed in contrast with the usual gener- 
alities about the hardships of regulation without specific pro- 
posals for their alleviation. 

The great problem which public regulation faces arises 
out of the competition between the different types of car- 
riers. Each has its points of superiority and inferiority. If 
a single management were in charge of all transportation, it 
would use the various means according to their economic 
merits. I am satisfied that the country does not want any 
single management, and that it wishes reasonable competition 
to be preserved. The Government must see to it that com- 
petition does not take on unfair and destructive forms, and 
that the operations of the various types of carriers are com- 
bined and coordinated where that will serve the public in- 
terest best. No one save the Government can do this. 


Modern science is developing means of transportation so 
fast, and the Government has so great a stake in transporta- 
tion, even financially, that I believe that it should deal with 
transportation problems in still another way, in addition to 
the present system of regulation. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is distinctively a tribunal, set up to deal with 
controversies and specific matters, and its time is fully oc- 
cupied by this quasi-judicial and administrative work. There 
is need for a department, not so engrossed, which can keep 
in close touch with the transportation situation, watch devel- 
opments, study the larger problems, foresee dangers which 
are impending, promote the cause of coordination, and advise 
both the President and the Congress in regard to transporta- 
tion policies. Many countries, notably Great Britain, have 
a Ministry of Transport which functions in this way and 
also performs strictly administrative duties with respect to 
transportation which are scattered in our own Government 
among a large number of bureaus. The establishment of 
such a Department of Transportation here is worthy of con- 
sideration. My own inclination is to prefer a non-political, 
independent agency, associated with the Commission. How- 
ever it may be worked out, the general idea has, I believe, 
much merit. 


You may be anticipating a word on public ownership and 
operation. I hope to see the time when that subject can be dis- 
cussed as the purely practical question which it is. Railroads 
perform a public function, and we would not be embarking 
on Communism if our Government took over that function 
directly, as many other countries have done, instead of en- 
trusting it to private enterprise. It is only a question of the 
way to get the best results. After many years’ experience in 
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Government service and opportunity to observe some large 
branches of private enterprise rather closely, I do not doubt 
the practicability of running the railroads as a Government 
enterprise under men of excellent character and capacity and 
without political corruption. There would be danger of ill- 
advised legislation affecting the enterprise, but no more so 
than now. The divided responsibility and cumbersome char- 
acter of the system of private ownership and management 
combined with public regulation have inclined me toward 
direct public ownership and operation with responsibility con- 
centrated in the Government. 

The staggering difficulties of taking the properties over 
on terms fair both to the private owners and the Government 
and the fact that the railroads are now only one of the im- 
portant means of transportation, are complicating factors 
which justify doubt as to the wisdom of public ownership 
and operation under present conditions. I am not now urging 


it. It is not impossible, however, that the time may come, 
as it has come in other countries, when the system of private 
ownership and management will break down for reasons be- 
yond control. It is not unwise to give some thought to that 
possibility, at least to the extent of considering the best pos- 
sible plan for public ownership and operation, if it should 
become necessary. 

Let me say in closing that I feel that the carriers—all 
of them, railroads, motor carriers, water carriers, and air 
carriers—are now showing a general disposition to grapple 
boldly with their problems with commendable zeal and enter- 
prise. The free advice which I have volunteered in these 
remarks has been tendered in no critical spirit. We are all 
working for a “constructive solution” of transportation prob- 
lems, and I have only been offering a contribution to that 
end for what it may be worth. 


Fight Cancer With Knowledge 


IT CAN BE CURED 
By CHARLES GORDON HEYD, M.D., President, American Medical Association 
Auspices, New York City Cancer Committee of the American Society for the Control of Cancer 
Over WJZ, November 4, 1936 


AM to speak to you on the subject—Fight Cancer With 
| Knowledge. May I say emphatically that cancer can be 

cured and is being cured today. Every physician has 
many patients who have had a positively diagnosed cancer and 
who are alive and well. In fact there are today in the United 
States over 25,000 individuals, both male and female, com- 
pletely cured of cancer. 

There is a huge amount of fear, ignorance, and secrecy 
about cancer. The opinion seems to be widespread that cancer 
is increasing at a tremendous rate. We have always had can- 
cer. It is found in trees, in the lower animals, and in man. 
It has existed from the time when man first began his earthly 
career. There are certain facts that are lost sight of when 
one thinks of this malady. First, there are more people living 
today than at any time in the world’s history. For example, 
in continental Europe in 1800 there were 180 million people. 
Today in the same area there are 460 million. Secondly, more 
people live longer. In 1900 the average age at death was 54.26 
years: in 1933 it was 59.31—an individual increase in life of 
over five years. Thirdly, when people die today we know 
very accurately just what caused their death. These so-called 
vital statistics record for study many cases of cancer that 
heretofore were not recognized. Fourthly, it is said that the 
Indians and other primitive people never had cancer. 
This is in a measure true. The Indian as a rule never 
lived long enough to develop cancer—for cancer is largely 
an affliction of mature life. Fifthly, tuberculosis in 1900 
was the chief cause of death. In fact it has always stood 
first. John Bunyan called tuberculosis “captain of the men 
of death.” In 1900 out of every one hundred thousand 
people 202 died of tuberculosis. In 1912 deaths from heart 
disease exceeded deaths from tuberculosis and in 1935 out of 





every 100,000 people 56 died of tuberculosis. With the cure 
of tuberculosis cancer moved up as a cause of death. At the 
present time it is surpassed by heart disease and followed by 
pneumonia. The benefits derived from treating and curing 
tuberculosis have given an apparent increase in the frequency 
of cancer, yet 115,000 deaths per year from cancer in the 
United States is a terrible mortality—the major part of 
which can be prevented. 

A question frequently asked is: Just what is cancer? Can- 
cer in Latin means crab and in Greek “‘an eating ulcer.” The 
use of the word crab was due to the appearance of a cancer 
when it spreads out, the extension probably suggesting the 
claws of a crab. The phrase “eating ulcer” was given to the 
condition because one of the prominent characteristics of 
cancer is ulceration. 

I will try to explain in as simple a way as possible the 
outstanding feature that is exhibited by all types and all forms 
of cancer. For example, let us take a ship at sea; it proceeds 
on its course, carrying out its own purpose, making progress, 
but it does this always with a due regard for the other 
ships in its vicinity. The body is made up of innumerable 
cells. Each of these cells, within certain limitations, carries 
on its own life, has its own purpose, but lives always with due 
regard for the other cells in its vicinity. When cancer makes 
its appearance a few cells invade, encroach upon, and destroy 
their neighboring cells. In other words, these cancer cells 
grow without due regard to the other cells in their neighbor- 
hood and by their growth destroy normal cells and make a 
swelling or a lump—what your doctor calls a tumor. 

Cancer always arises at one place and therefore begins as 
a local disease. It then invades and destroys adjacent tissues 
and what is more important is that small portions of the 
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original growth become detached and are carried to other 
parts of the body. In their new location these detached cells 
start growing and produce a new and secondary growth iden- 
tically like the original. Therefore, cancer has two important 
phases of growth—(a) the beginning of the disease at some 
one point in or on the body, and (b) the period of spread 
or dissemination. Cancer, therefore, always begins as a local 
lesion. That is when it is curable. That is when it shows 
very little discomfort or few symptoms, and no pain. It is 
my purpose to indicate that this stage can, with very rare 
exceptions, be recognized, for there are few diseases with 
which the human being is afflicted which are capable of such 
positive and accurate diagnosis as cancer. 


Cancer is not a secret disease. There is not a single re- 
corded instance of anyone catching cancer from anyone else. 
It is not inherited. It is curable and therefore there should be 
no secretiveness about it. The individual should not hide the 
condition from fear but at the earliest possible moment seek 
out expert professional advice. 


What is a normal healthy life? What do we mean by 
health? We consider a person has normal health when he 
maintains a constant weight, a normal temperature, when the 
individual feels well, enjoys life, and does a certain amount of 
work, and devotes some time to play and worship. Each in- 
dividual has a body rhythm which for him or her means 
health. Bodily functions are the same in this individual from 
day to day, and from month to month. The individual be- 
comes hungry, and goes to sleep, at a certain time, and this 
rhythm is more or less constant for the normal healthy 
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person. Any disturbance in the usual and habitual rhythm 
or form of life is significant and requires an investigation. 


We all realize there are certain hazards of life. It has 
always been so. Job declared: “Yet man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upward.” All of us, with care, can lessen 
these hazards and dangers. For example, with the increasing 
complexity of our mode of living, with large cities, with high 
speed automobiles, there seems to be an increasing danger or 
hazard connected with the mere living of one’s allotted span. 
Sensible people minimize these hazards by taking note of traf- 
fic signs and traffic lights. A red light at an intersecting 
street, if it means anything, implies that the individual will 
stop, look, and listen. So the development of a lump in or on 
any portion of the body, an ulcer that does not heal readily, 
a mole that begins to grow, the development of a cough or 
hoarseness, a sore on the tongue or lip that heals then breaks 
out again and again, the presence of indigestion in an indi- 
vidual who never had it, persistent headache that has never be- 
fore been present, a body discharge that is new and different, 
a change in the rhythm of body functions,—is a red light 
and indicates that the individual should stop, have a physician 
look into the matter, and listen to words of caution and advice. 


From time to time an announcement is made, with great 
and widespread publicity, of “a cancer cure.” The medical pro- 
fession are then placed in the position of opposing or denying 
these supposedly great discoveries of alleged scientists. Most 
people believe that life is somehow just a straight line with 
a variety of disabilities and that after a given length of life 
the effect of old age makes its appearance and by a sort of 
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natural process people die. Therefore, the human mind looks 
for some epoch-making discovery from science to give a 
quick and sure cure against all disease, except possibly old 
age. For many years the best minds in medical research have 
been working on the cause of cancer and its treatment. There 
is no scientific evidence that any serum or drug or com- 
bination of drugs will or does cure cancer. It has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated, however, that cancer in the early 
stages is curable by competent surgery, and by the use of 
X-ray and radium. 


The medical profession must not only provide adequate 
and effective medical treatment but in addition, and equally 
important, it must protect the public from fraudulent claims 
of cure. The physician is able to see tremendous harm that 
is done to suffering humanity by false claims of cure. The 
effect of any alleged “cure” is to instill into the mind of the 
patient a hope that unfortunately cannot be realized. Then 
follows the delay, the neglect, the expense of following the 
will-o’-the-wisp of the alleged discovery, and finally the time 
is passed when cancer is curable. 

In cancer of the breast, for example, there is a period of 
over six months between the time when the patient observed 
or felt the lump until she had any medical opinion. The same 
thing is true of malignancies of the stomach and 80 per cent. 
of the individuals that have had a cancer of the gall bladder 
had gall stones, with well defined symptoms of the disease for 
months, and even years, before seeking advice. 

Your doctor is your friend, he can advise you, institute 
the proper laboratory examinations so that in a very short 


time you can know accurately what is the trouble. There is 
not one single disease which afflicts mankind which is made 
better by not knowing what it is! Shakespeare may be quoted 
to indicate the benefits of early diagnosis: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries.” 


I may paraphrase that quotation by stating that there 
is a period in every human ailment which when taken at the 
right time leads on to recovery and good health. 

In conclusion, we may say that many people prevent 
themselves from being cured of cancer, first by their igno 
rance of the general knowledge that physicians have about 
cancer: secondly, their secretiveness in hoping against hope 
and not seeking advice early: thirdly, their pessimism and 
fear—their sense of hopelessness. 


Remember then that (1) cancer is a local disease, re- 
mains at the site of its origin for some time: (2) it always 
grows and passes from a local to a disseminated disease: 
(3) it can be cured—is cured daily. I wish to leave this 
broadcast with a note of optimism. The medical profession 
have measures that we know positively cure cancer. By 
adequate surgery, the use of X-ray and radium, individuals 
afflicted with cancer can be made well and health and useful- 
ness assured. A final word—learn about your disease early 
and be hopeful. Fight cancer with knowledge. It can be 
cured. 
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